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I  dedicate  this  book  to  our  strong  and 
sturdy  ancestors  for  their  inherent  quali¬ 
ties:  To  the  Scots  for  kindness  and  frugal¬ 
ity;  to  the  English  for  reserve  and  determi¬ 
nation;  to  the  Germans  for  ingenuity  and 
work;  to  the  Irish  for  their  love  of  family, 
tolerance  and  ability  to  forgive;  to  sister 
Maria  for  her  untiring  support  in  gathering 
information  and  records,  and  to  my  children 
who  encouraged  and  assisted  me. 


THE  ALDREDS 

Samuel  Washington  Aldred  I,  son  of  James 
Aldred  ( see  chart)  was  born  in  Lancaster,  England, 
on  May  18,  1523..  As  a  small  boy  he  herded  sheep 
in  the  hills  o‘f 1  England.  My  mother  has  told  me 
that  she  heard  him  speak  of  the  sea,  or  ocean, 
where  he  played  in  the  water,  and  this  must  have 
been  the  Irish  Sea,  since  Lancaster  is  near  that 
body  of  water.  While  still  a  very  young  boy  he 
worked  in  the  mills  of  Manchester,  possibly  the 
woolen  mills. 

In  1835,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old, 

Samuel  Aldred  I  migrated  to  Toronto,  Canada,  with 
his  brother  William  and  his  sister  Eliza.  Eliza 
later  married  a  sea  captain  (whose  name  is  unknown 
but  whose  ship  was  called  the  "Eliza  Jane")  that 
navigated  the  waters  in  and  around  the  St.  Lawrence 
River . 

Samuel  I  learned  the  trade  of  harness  maker 
in  Canada  and  became  a  very  skilled  craftsman. 

He  also  went  to  night  school  after  he  was  a  grown 
man  in  an  effort  to  rectify  the  lack  of  education 
which  had  been  available  to  him  in  England.  He 
was  a  deeply  religious  man  and  it  is  thought  that 
he  was  a  Methodist, "as1'hisr‘bhildJ‘e'n'Were--laf@r 
members  of  either  the  Methodist  or  the  Presbyterian 
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churches.  He  was  six  feet  tall  with  dark  hair  and 
grey  eyes  and  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
kindness,  often  to  the  point  of  being  unjust  unto 
himself.  However,  he  was  from  the  old  school  and 
was  definitely  the  head  of  the  household.  About  the 
year  1844,  Samuel  Washington  Aldred  I  married 
Mary  Janet  Macnab,  who  had  recently  come  to  Canada 
from  Scotland. 


THE  MACNABS 

Mary  Janet  Macnab  was  born  September  15,  1815, 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  She  migrated  to  Canada 
with  her  sister,  Elizabeth  (who  later  married  a 
man  named  Nickols  in  Canada,  see  chart). 

Mary  Janet  Macnab  was  a  small  woman  with  brown 
eyes  and  beautiful  dark  auburn  hair.  She  was  a 
genteel  and  loving  person  and  those  who  knew  her 
always  spoke  of  her  with  great  kindness.  She  was 
famous  for  making  suet  pudding  and  she  could  prepare 
a  dish  of  baked  fish  which  had  a  savory  flavor 
not  to  be  duplicated.  She  was  a  Highlander  and 
spoke  Gallic  Scotch,  being  a  descendant  of  the 
Macnab  clan.  I  am  told  that  she  made  a  Scotch  Kilt 
for  her  first  grandchild  (my  brother  Fred)  to  wear 
when  he  was  but  a  small  child. 

The  Macnab  clan  was  derived  from  the  hereditory 
Celtic  Abbott  of  ^Ltei^^fighgrt  in  the  reign  of  King 
David  1st,  1606.  The  clan  Macnab  lay  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  shores  of  Lock  Tay ,  Macnab  of  Bavian.  Francis 
Macnab,  the  12th  Laird  (chief)  of  Macnab,  Lieu- 
tenant  Colonel  of  the  Breadalbane  Fencibles,  is  the 
subject  of  a  famous  painting  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn. 

It  is  considered  to  be  the  artist's  most  celebrated 
portrait  and  is  entitled  "The  Macnab." 

Francis  Macnab  died  in  1815  (the  year  Mary 
Janet  was  bom)  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
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Archibald,  the  13th  chief.  Archibald  returned  to 
Europe  from  Canada  in  1853  and  died  seven  years 
later  (i860)  in  France.  With  his  death  the 
direct  line  of  chiefs  became  extinct,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  next  senior  chief  (Cadit)  is 
unknown  and  living  somewhere  in  Canada. 

The  official  Macnab  plaid  can  be  purchased  and 
used  by  the  descendants  of  Mary  Janet  Macnab 
Aldr ed . 


THE  UNION  OF  ALDEED  AND  MACNAB 

In  about  the  year  1844  my  paternal  grand¬ 
parents,  Samuel  Washington  Aldred  I  and  Mary 
Janet  Macnab  were  married  in  Canada.  Their  first 
child  Alexander,  died  at  the  age  of  two  years. 

Mary  Janet  Aldred,  their  second  child,  was 
jom  on  April  14,  1848.  Mary  later  migrated  to 
Colorado  where  she  lived  until  the  year  1905,  at 
which  time,  in  her  fifty-fourth  year,  she  suffered 
a  nervous  breakdown  and  took  her  own  life  by 
drowning  in  the  Arkansas  River  at  Nepesta,  Colo¬ 
rado.  She  is  buried  in  the  Mountain  View  Cemetery 
in  Pueblo ,  -  Colorado . 


Samuel  Washington  Aldred  II,  my  father,  was 

born  U&SS*. 

S airmen  ry|j  prated  tn  t.ne  ^Colorado  Territory  where 

he  resided  until  Tiis  death  at” the  age  of  88  years. 
He  died  August  8,  1938,  at  Avondale,  Colorado,  and 
he  is  buried  in  the  Mountain  View  Cemetery  in 
Pueblo . 


.Elizabeth  Aldred  (Russell),  their  fourth 
child,  was  born  March  28,  1853.  She  migrated  to 
Colorado  where  she  married  Frank  Russell  and  had 
one  child,  a  daughter,  Mabel  Russell.  Elizabeth 
died  June  24,  1898,  in  Colorado. 
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Eliza  Aldred  (True),  the  fifth  child,  was 
born  March  14,  1856.  She  tC  a o  migrated  to 
Colorado  and  married  Alvin  ''Kip"  True.  They  had 
two  sons,  Harry  and  Allie,  and  one  daughter, 

Agnes.  Eliza,  at  the  age  of  94  years,  died  in  the 
summer  of  1950  at  Fowler,  Colorado  and  is  burled 
at  Nepesta,  Colorado.  "Uncle  Kip"  died  at  the  age 
of  104  years. 

John  Aldred,  the  sixth  and  last  child,  was 
born  October  31,  1858.  He  died  at  the  age  of  66 
years  (1924)  in  Texas  where  he  is  buried.  John 
married  Stella  Schmeltzer  and  they  had  three  sons, 
John  "Jack",  Thomas  "Tom",  and  Arthur  Aldred.  The 
three  boys  all  made  their  homes  in  Denver,  where 
Thomas  died  in  1955.  He  is  buried  in  Denver. 

Mary  Janet’s  sister,  Elizabeth  Macnab  Nickols, 
died  after  bearing  three  daughters:  Clara,  Jennie, 
and  Maggie.  Maggie  Nickols  was  still  a  child  at 
the  time  of  the  death  and  was  taken  by  her  aunt 
and  uncle,  Mary  Janet  and  Samuel  Aldred  (my 
grandparents),  who  raised  and  educated  her.  Later 
Maggie  married  Gus  Krenzke  and  lived  in  Beulah, 
Colorado,  where  Mr.  Krenzke  owned  and  operated  a 
ranch.  Upon  retirement  they  moved  to  Pueblo 
where  they  lived  out  their  lives.  The  second 
daughter,  Jennie,  married  a  Mr.  Montigue  and  had  a 
son  named  Raymond  Montigue  who  was  living  in 
Littleton,  Colorado,  when  last  heard  of.  Clara 
Nickols  migrated  to  Colorado,  however,  additional 
Information  is  hot  known. 


THE  CARLILES 

My  maternal  great-grandfather,  'William 
Carlile  I,  (see  chart)  was  bom  October  1,  1807. 
The  family  had  migrated  from  Ireland  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  in  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio;  however,  it  is  not  known  whether  William  was 
born  in  Ireland  or  Ohio. 


From  a  hill  overlooking  a  small  valley  some 
■ixteen  miles  southeast  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  one 
•an  see  the  mighty  mountains  rising  to  the  west, 
'hese  are  the  Colorado  Rockies  which  bisect  the 
state  from  north  to  south  and  divide  the  vast 
.ands  into  two  topographical  areas  2  "The  Mountain 
ountry"  which  is  the  western  half  of  the  state 
nd  "The  Rolling  Plains"  which  comprise  the 
astern  half.  Visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  the 
.panish  Peaks,  twin  giants,  rising  above  the 
»ther  mountains  in  the  southernmost  regions  of 
,he  state,  while  farther  north  can  be  seen  great 
3ike!s  Peak  towering  above  the  entire  range  and 
larking  the  geographical  center  of  the  state. 

.'t  is  said  that  Zebulon  Pike  first  saw  from  this 
general  area  the  mountain  which  was  later  named 
"or  him. 

A  honeybee  floats  past  and  the  sound' of  his 
zings  in  the  late  afternoon  brings  a  flood  of 
loignant  memories „  Within  an  hour  the  sun  will 
slide  behind  the  hills  and  release  the  twilight 
rapors.  The  dear  old  house  is  still  there  and  as 
larkness  descends,  the  sturdy  trees  seem  to 
luddle  just  a  little  closer.  They  can  be‘  likened 
10  the  patriarchs  of  old,  "Peter,  the  Rock," 

Luke,  the  Physician"  and  "John,  the  Beloved." 

"he  irrigation  ditch  is  still  bringing  water  from 
phe  headgate  as  it  flows  past  the  house  and  on  to 


the  barn,  rolling  along  with  the  curve  of  the 
land  to  the  fields  below.  Also,  the  little 
reservoir  is  still  there  beckoning  to  a  few  wild 
ducks  that  fly  this  way  each  year.  The  orchard  was 
once  a  veritable  bouquet  each  spring  with  fra¬ 
grant  apple,  peach,  wild  plum  and  cherry  blossoms 
emitting  perfume  never  to  be  forgotten.  But 
these  fruit  trees,  of  course,  have  gone  with  the 
years  to  be  replaced  with  acres  of  more  profit¬ 
able  crops,  such  as  corn  and  alfalfa. 

For  those  who  have  lived 
here  it  is  easy  to  remember 
the  joys  of  awakening  to  the 
light  of  a  new  day  and  the 
familiar  sounds  which  accom¬ 
panied  it;  the  song  of  a 
bird  in  the  big  tree,  the 
sounds  of  a  mowing  machine  in 
the  distance  clicking  back 
and  forth.  One  knew  that  the 
heavy  alfalfa  was  falling  in 
a  wave  over  the  sickle, 
releasing  the  sweet  essence 
of  tender  ste^s,  and  that  a 
boy  with  a  broomstick  and  a  dog  would  be  there 
to  catch  the  young  cottontail  rabbits  as  they 
finally  were  forced  out  of  hiding  on  the  last 
trip  around. 

My  brothers,  sisters  and  I  know  well  this 
. . . "unpretentious  house  tucked  in  the  cool 
embrace  of  trees,  its  faded  walls  and  graying 
roof  mellowed  with  memories;  a  house  that  grew 
to  be  a  home,  with  joy  and  sorrow  each  a  part, 
braving  the  storms,  bearing  the  heat,  a  family 
near  its  hearth.  The  years  have  made  it  beauti¬ 
ful  and  left  it  with  a  heart . "  The  house 
itself  brings  memories  of  great  excitement  for 
the  young.  To  race  down  the  stairs,  through  the 
deserted  kitchen  and  out  into  the  yard  was  an 
exhilarating  experience  of  my  youth.  The  big 


Home  Comfort  Range  would  be  cooled  down  to  luke¬ 
warm,  Its  oven  door  wide  open,  and  there  would 
nearly  always  be  the  remains  of  a  pan  of  golden 
1  brown  biscuits  to  tempt  youthful  appetites.  We 
children  had  no  other  obligations  than  to  be 
happy  and  to  grow  in  the  sunshine  of  parental 
love.  We  fashioned  our  hats  of  cherry  leaves  and 
a  rhubarb  leaf  was  our  umbrella. 

The  big  reservoir  is  now  gone  from  the  far 
side  of  the  home  pasture  where  it  had  been  built 
to  store  overflow  water  from  the  Bessemer  Ditch, 
lone,  yes,  but  not  forgotten,  are  the  many  moon¬ 
light  nights  from  past  years  when  the  air  was 
crystal  clear  and  just  as  sharp.  A  bonfire  could 
be  seen  and  the  smell  of  coffee  and  weiners 
beckoned  the  skaters  as  they  wove  in  and- out  of  the 
twin  paths  of  yellow  light  sent  across  the  ice  by 
the  dim  headlights  of  a  Model-T  Ford. 

As  the  twilight  turns  to  dusk,  a  faint  out¬ 
line  of  the  little  grave  on  the  hill  might  be 
visible  from  sheer  memory  if  one  knew  exactly 
where  to  look.  Actually,  the  ground  has  become 
level  with  the  years  and  this  little  grave  will 
go  unnoticed  by  those  who  have  not  known  the  past. 
For  this  is  the  Year  of  our  Lord  I960  and  new 
homes  can  be  seen  gracing  the  hilltop  and  land 
below  where  still  another  generation  is  being 
nurtured  by  the  same  sunshine  and  soil. 

During  the  winter  of  1942,  my  mother, 

Margaret  Ellen  Carlile  Aldred,  searched  back  into 
the  recesses  of  her  memory  for  most  of  this 
family  history.  It  is  phenomenal  the  memory  which 
Mother  displayed  regarding  past  events  and  her 
;3iinute  and  detailed  descriptions  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  compile  the  notes  from  which  this  book 
Is  written. 

3361  Dogwood  Lane  Elsie  Aldred  Eno 

Whitehaven 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

l» 
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THE  WHIT CRAFTS 
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My  maternal  great-grandmother,  Nancy  Ellen 
Whit craft,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1805.  Additional 
information  regarding  her  family  is  not  known. 


THE  UNION  OF  CARLILE  AND  WHIT CRAFT 

In  about  the  year  1830,  William  Carlile  I, 
and  Nancy  Ellen  Whit craft  were  married  in 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  They  had  eight  children 
( see  chart ) : 

John  Harper  Carlile,  their  first  child, 
married  Sadie  (maiden  name  unknown)  and  they  in 
:  turn  had  no  children. 

Walter  Blake  Carlile,  the  second  child, 
married  Julia  Ann  Christopher  (my  maternal  grand¬ 
parents)  and  they  had  seven  children:  George, 

Emma,  William,  James,  Margaret  Ellen  (my  mother) , 
i  Kathern  and  Nancy. 

I  James  Nelson  Carlile,  the  third  child, 

married  Maria  E.  Bennett.  They  had  four  children: 

I  Hattie,  Carrie,  Charley  and  Ben  Carlile. 

j  Mary  Jane  Carlile  (Crites),  the  fourth  child, 

married  George  Washington  Crites  and  had  one  son, 
Will  Crites,  who  was  the  first  Tram  Car  operator 
j  in  Pueblo,  and  two  daughters,  Jessie  and  Ellen 
(who  was  known  as  "El"). 

Elizabeth  Carlile  (Buchanan) ,  the  fifth 
child,  married  James  Buchanan  and  had  four  children: 
William  "Will",  Robert  "Bob",  Nancy  "Nan"  and 
Etta. 

William  Kennedy  Carlile,  the  sixth  child, 
married  Abigale  Price  on  February  16,  1871,  in 
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Delray,  Ohio.  They  had  six  children:  Scott 
(who  died  In  Infancy),  Nancy  "Nanny",  Minnie,  Frank, 
Laura  and  Collins  "Doc".  At  a  later  date, 

Abigale's  brother,  Andy  Price,  married  Abigale's 
niece  by  marriage,  Emma  Agusta  Carlile,  in  about 
the  year  1875. 

Ellen  Carlile,  the  seventh  child,  married 
first  a  Mr.  Yeager  and  second  a  Mr.  A.  D.  Ragsdale. 

Louis  Ferby  Carlile,  the  last  child,  married 
Belle  Roberts.  They  had  three  children:  Louis, 

May  and  Maude. 

My  maternal  grandfather,  Walter  Blake 
Carlile  (second  child  of  William  I  and  Nancy  Ellen 
Carlile)  was  bom  November  16,  1831,  in  Hall  I 

‘County,  Ohio. 


THE  CHRISTOPHERS 

My  maternal  grandmother,  Julia  Ann  Christopher 
was  the  first  child  of  Dan  and  McAfea  Blake 
Christopher  (see  chart).  Julia  Ann  was  born 
March  29,  1828,  in  Altanglan,  Barvaria,  Germany, 
on  the  Rhine  River.  Julia  Ann  and  her  sister 
Margaret  were  young  ladies  when  they  migrated  to 
America.  The  father,  Daniel  Christopher,  died 
and  the  mother  McAfea  remarried  a  Mr.  Ryder,  They 
had  two  sons  (half  brothers  to  Julia  Ann  and 
Margaret)  named  Daniel  and  Fred  Ryder.  Mr,  Ryder 
also  died,  leaving  McAfea  a  widow  for  the  second 
time,  and  she  in  later  life  married  a 
Mr.  Gooderaing. 

Julia  Ann's  sister,  Margaret,  married 
Dr.  Samuel  Welch  and  had  a  daughter  named 
Clara  Welch.  Her  half  brother,  Daniel  Ryder, 
had  a  daughter  named  Estella  Ryder  who  later 
married  Mr.  Spear.  The  following  letter  is 
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from  my  second  cousin,  Estella  Ryder  Spear: 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
August  7,  1937 

Mrs.  Elsie  Eno 
Dear  Cousin: 

I  was  a  little  girl  when  Mother  and  I  visit¬ 
ed  Aunt  Julia  Ann  and  Uncle  Walter.  My  father 
was  secretary  for  a  man  who  was  building  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad.  I  remember; it  was 

very  wild  but  I  loved  the  West.  - 

\ 

My  husband  and  I  went  to  Germany  nine  years 
ago;  there  are  some  cousins  living  in  Altanglan. 

I  was  unable  to  talk  to  them  but  my  husband  could 
speak  German. 

The  Christopher  family  were  the  rich  people 
of  the  town  and  land  owners  but  had  married  into 
the  Cappel  family.  The  Christopher  family  died 
and  left  it  all  to  the  Cappel  family.  They  were 
very  uneasy  when  we  arrived,  thinking  we  wanted  to 
make  trouble,  so  were  not  friendly  to  us; 

We  were  in  one  Christopher  home  that  of  a 
cousin  and  his  children.  We  were  in  the  old 
Christopher  home  place  with  stone  floors,  a  tall 
mahogany  clock  and  a  huge  chest  built  In  the  wall. 
They  gave  me  a  white  china  ink  well  that 
belonged  to  a  cousin  of  my  father  when  he  was 
Mayor  of  the  town.  My  father  was  just  a, small 
boy  when  his  people  came  to  America. 

Cousin  Elsie,  please  write  me  about  the 
relations  and  where  they  are.  I  am  sending  a 
picture  to  you  of  the  old  stone  home.  The 
scenery  around  Altanglan  (Germany)  is  wonderful. 

We  met  an  old  lady  who  used  to  be  a  nurse  in  some 
of  their  homes. 
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When  we  were  in  Colorado  Springs  we  stayed 
at  the  "Green  Gables."  Perhaps  you  know  where 
it  is;  it  was  a  lovely  place.  Regards  for  all 
and  especially  your  parents. 

Mrs.  Estella  Spear 
303  Paul  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Estella,  in  her  letter,  mentions  that  the 
Christopher  descendants  in  Germany  were  "Uneasy" 
with  her  presence  in  Altanglan.  I  remember  my 
mother  and  father  discussing  the  fact  that  money 
had  been  left  in  Germany  for  the  Christopher 
children  in  America,  and  that  one  of  Julia  Ann's 
brothers  was  educated  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  to  claim  the  inheritance,  but  that 
he  died  before  he  could  make  the  trip  gnrl  the 
money  was  never  recovered.  My  father  had  infor¬ 
mation  pertaining  to  the  fact  that  this 
inheritance  was  drawing  compound  interest. 


THE  UNION  OF  CARLILE  AND  CHRISTOPHER 

On  April  29th,  1851,  Walter  Blake  Carlile 
and  Julia  Ann  Christopher  were  married  at 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  The  cermohy  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Reverend  W.  M.  Hamelton,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  in  the  presence  of  Jimmie 
Davis  and  Mary  Miblic.  Walter  and  Julia  Ann 
had  seven  children  (see  chart): 

George  Carlile  who  died  in  infancy. 

Emma  Carlile,  married  Apdy  Price  (brother 
of  Abigale  Price.) 

William  Carlile  married  Josephine  Blumb 
and  had  one  daughter,  Dorothy,  who  still 
at  the  time  of  this  writing  lives  in  Montazuma 
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County,  Colorado. 

James  Carlile  married  Theresa  Lennon  In 
Great  Falls,  Montana.  They  had  one  son, 

James  Carlile,  Jr.,  of  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

Margaret  Ellen  Carlile,  married  Samuel 
¥.  Aldred  II  (my  parents). 

Kathem  Carlile  married  William  Langley 
and  had  six  children  who  all  reside  in  Montana: 
Louis,  Ethel,  Julia,  Josie,  Florence  and  Dick 
Langley. 

Nancy  Carlile,  married  Willard  Dunham  and 
had  five  children:  Jim,  Orrie,  Mamie,  Charlie 
and  Harold  Dunham. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Walter  Blake 
Carlile,  already  the  father  of  seven  children, 
enlisted  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

On  February  25,  1862,  an  act  of  congress  author¬ 
ized  notes  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
(the  first  paper  money)  and  made  these  notes 
Legal  Tender.  A  supplementary  act  followed  which 
authorized  "Greenbacks"  (the  name  "Greenback" 
was  derived  from  the  green  ink  used  in  printing 
this  first  paper  money) .  Shortly  thereafter, 
Walter  sent  some  of  the  new  paper  money  home  to 
Julia  Ann,  a  $50.00  bill,  and  it  was  the  first  she 
had  seen.  At  the  same  time  Julia  Arm  received'the 
money  she  also  heard  a  rumor  that  some  soldiers 
were  due  to  return  and  were  arriving  at  the 
local  railroad  station.  Being  anxious  about 
Walter  she  decided  to  take  the  youngest  baby, 
Nancy,  and  go  to  the  station,  but  first  she  pinned 
the  $50.00  bill  inside  her  corset  for  safety. 

For  the  rest  of  Julia  Ann’s  life  she  tried  to 
figure  how  the  bill  got  lost  from  inside  her 
corset.  She  supposed  that  in  letting  the  baby 
nurse,  the  paper  money  had  failed  out,  but  be 

that  as  it  may,  they  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
that  amount  of  money. 
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When  Walter  Blake  Carlile  returned'  from 
the  Civil  War,  he  moved  his  family  to  Grand 
River,  Michigan,  a  small  town  with  only  a 
grist  mill  and  an  axe  factory.  Later  they 
moved  to  within  ten  miles  of  Eden  Rapids, 
Michigan,  where  Walter  bought  40  acres  of  tim¬ 
ber  land  from  Mr.  Russ  Lummas.  (Mr.  Lummas 
was  the  father  of  Mary  Lummas  Mills,  wife  of 
Sam  Mills  of  the  Greenhorn  in  the  Colorado 
Territory.)  Walter  and  his  two  sons,  William 
and  James,  cut  oak  and  hickory  trees  and  made 
ties  for  the  Rams  Horn  Railroad.  The  tracks 
of  this  railroad  ran  along  his  property  line  to 
Eden  Rapids  and  the  nearest  station  to  their  home 
at  that  time  was  Charlsworth. 

When  the  family  had  moved  from  Ohio  to 
Michigan,  the  trip  was  by  Oxen-drawn  wagons  and 
as  part  of  the  preparations  Julia  Ann  baked  and 
packed  a  barrel  of  bread  for  the  trip.  Uncahny 
as  it  may  seem  they  ate  the  last  loaf  on  their 
arrival  in  Michigan.  Not  only  was  Julia  Ann  a 
genius  at  budgeting  food,  but  she  could  also 
tailor  a  man's  suit  and  was  known  to  make  the 
finest  ladies  shoes  in  the  countryside.  At  that 
time  a  sole  and  heel  could  be  purchased  and  the 
tops  of  the  shoes  were  cut  from  heavy  broad¬ 
cloth  or  felt.  By  various  Ingenious  methods  the 
the  bottoms  and  tops  were  joined  and  buttoned 
up  the  sides  with  tailored  button  holes.  In 
about  her  middle  life  Julia  Ann  lost  her  voice, 
which  she  never  recovered,  and  could  speak 
ofrly  in  a  whisper  from  then  on.  It  occurred 
when  Julia  Ann  had  just  made  a  small  barrel  of 
spiced  apple  butter.  She  sat  it  on  a  back 
porch  covered  with  a  cloth  to  cool  before  seal¬ 
ing  it ,  A  nosie  pup  came  along  and  succeeded 
in  falling  into  the  apple  butter.  It  became  a 
family  joke.  It  was  then  grandmother  lost  her 
voice  talking  to  the  unfortunate  pup. 
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THIS  IS  HOW  IT  WAS  TOLD  TO  ME 

Section  1 

Samuel  Washington  Aldred  II 

$ 

Our  father,  Samuel  Washington  Aldred  II, 
third  child  of  Samuel  W.  and  Mary  Janet  Aldred, 
was  born  January  7,  1850,  in  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Later  Father's  parents  moved  to  Avoca,  Wis¬ 
consin,  where  Grandfather  had  a  harness  shop  which 
was  a  prosperous  business.  It  was  in  this  town 
that  they  built  a  stone  house  of  English  architec¬ 
ture  with  two  stories  and  a  full  basement.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  acres  he  owned,  but  the  property 
accommodated  a  large  garden,  chickens  and  livestock. 
It  was  in  the  harness  shop  that  my  father,  Samuel 
II,  lost  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  while 
grinding  straw  for  the  horse  collars. 

At  about  this  same  time,  Father  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  another  error.  Seeing  a  group  of  boys 
playing  with  large  copper  pennies,  he  decided  to 
join  them.  Going  into  his  father's  shop  he,  by 
mistake,  took  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece  instead 
of  a  copper  penny  to  play  with.  The  other  boys 
were  older  and  recognized  the  gold. piece  and  were 
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soon  in  possession  it.  Grandfather  was  a  stern 
man.  No  doubt  young  Samuel  was  properly  reprimand¬ 
ed.  Grandmother  was,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
opposite,  the  essence  of  kindness}  she  always 
saw  the  good  in  man  and  overlooked  the  bad. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Father's  life  as  he 
grew  up  in  the  small  Wisconsin  town  with  his 
sisters  and  brother  John.  He  was  deeply  loved 
by  his  family  and  I  am  sure  was  an  average  Ameri¬ 
can  boy.  He  could  do  a  "fancy  jig"  to  a  lively  1 
fiddle  and  was  not  above  a  prank  now  and  then  as 
was  demonstrated  when  he  and  Willie  Post  took  a 
young  pig  to  a  party  and  turned  it  loose. 

But  for  an  unexpected  change  of  events, 

Father  might  have  been  a  Nebraska  farmer.  In 
1870  the  State  of  Nebraska  was  paying  a  good 
price  for  breaking  virgin  sod.  Father  had  a 
team  of  young  oxen  which  he  had  broken  to  work,  1 

and  his  plans  were  to  go  to  Nebraska,  but  one  of 
the  oxen  was  killed  on  a  nearby  railroad  track. 

disappointment  must  have  been  a  very  great 
one  for  a  21-year— old  enterprising  young  man 
and  no  doubt  it  was  then  that  he  felt  the  urge 
of  Horace  Greeley's  words,  "Go  West,  Young  Man." 


Fortified  with  sound  train¬ 
ing  from  Christian  homes,  Father 
and  his  friend  Willie  Post 
arrived  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in 
1871.  Their  first  work  was  with 
a  Mr.  Clark  who  raised  potatoes 
and  who  was  quite  obviously 
known  as  "Potato  Clark."  These 
jobs  were  of  short  duration  as 
Mr.  Clark  had  a  pretty  young  wife 
who  soon  began  showing  a  more 
than  casual  interest  in  Willie 
Post.  The  boys  talked  it  over 
and  decided  to  leave  the  place. 
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Father  then  went  to  work  for  Skyler  and 
Griffin  (possibly  spelled  Griffith),  railroad 
contractors,  who  were  building  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  bed  from  Denver  to  Pueblo, 
Colorado . 

When  the  contract  was  finished,  Skyler  and 
Griffin  sent  Father,  with  the  company  equipment 
and  mules,  to  the  mountain  area  known  as  the 
Greenhorn,  now  Rye,  Colorado,  where  he  found 
pasture  for  the  mules  on  Long  Creek.  (Note: 
"Greenhorn"  is  taken  from  the  Spanish,  Cuemo 
Verde,  the  name  of -a  Comanche  chief.  Because 
he  was  bold  and  brazen  like  a  young  buck  deer 
when  his  antlers  are  green,  he  was  called  Cuerno 
: Verde,  which  is  Spanish  for  Greenhorn.  He  was 
billed  by  Governor  Anza  of  New  Mexico  on  a  site 
about  five  miles  east  of  Rye  along  a  creek  now 
called  Greenhorn  and  near  the  front  range  of  the 
i Rocky  Mountains  called  the  Greenhorns  -  Ref. 
/Ralph  C.  Taylor,  News  Director,  STAR-JOURNAL 
PUBLISHING  CORPORATION.)  The  first  post  office 
in  Rye,  Colorado  was  named  Table  Mountain.  The 
postal  department  desired  to  shorten  the  name 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  Rye  was  chosen 

because  of  the  grain  fields  in  the  vicinity. 

<- 

•  £  •  % 

Father  had  in  his  charge  two  box-car  ..loads 
of  equipment ,  19  head  of  mules  and  a  little  mare 
which  he  safeguarded  for  his  employers  foi* 
eighteen  months  without  receiving  word  from  them. 
He  maintained  living  quarters  in  one  of  the  box¬ 
cars  so  that  he  could  keep  close  check  on- the 
mules  and  thus  earned  the  nickname  of  "Long  Creek 
Sam,  the  Mule  Skinner".  During  these  months  he 
did  odd  jobs  around  the  area  and  with  his  earnings 
purchased  a  nice  riding  horse,  a  light  buckskin 
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which  he  named "Tallow".  Father  made  many  friends 
in  the  Greenhorn  area  and  among  them  was  Louis 
"Lew"  Ferby  Carlile  who  was  destined  to  become 
his  uncle  by  marriage.  Lew’s  favorite  niece, 
Margaret  Ellen  "Maggie"  Carlile,  had  recently 
arrived  from  the  East. 

When  Skyler  and  Griffin  finally  came  for  their 
property  and  settle  with  Father  for  his  labors,  he 
bought  a  small  herd  of  cattle  from  a  Mr.  Shanks. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  Father’s  cowboy  days  and 
his  first  brand  was  I I  (eleven  bar).  Later  he 
took  a  new  brand  7LL  and  used  it  for  many  years 
until  it  was  lost  in  the  mid  1930 ’s.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  West,  brands  were  highly  important 
to  the  economy  and  were  closely  identified  with 
the  men  who  owned  them. 

In  1876  Father  moved  his  cattle  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plains  about  20  miles  southeast 
of  Pueblo  where  his  friend  Lew  Carlile  and  his 
wife  Belle  were  living  in  the  old  military  bar¬ 
racks  of  Fort  Reynolds.  Father  established  his 
herd  in  the  river  bottom  nearby  and  settled 
down  to  the  business  of  becoming  a  cattleman  and 
to  the  continuation  of  his  courtship  of  Lew's 
niece,  Maggie,  who  was  a  frequent  guest  in  the 
home  of  her  uncle.  (Note:  "Fort  Reynolds "-In 
May  1868  the  U.  S.  Government  established  the 
Fort  Reynolds  Military  Reservation  to  protect  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Colorado  Territory  from 
the  hostile  Indians.  The  fort  also  served  as  a 
trading  post.  On  May  3,  1881,  it  was  sold  at 
public  auction  by  direction  of  the  President. 

It  is  supposed  that  J.  N.  Carlile  purchased  part 

of  it  at  this  time  and  it  became  the  Carlile 
Ranch. 
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Margaret  Ellen  "Maggie"  Carlile 


On  April  22,  1875,  the  members  of  the 
Walter  Blake  Carlile  family  stepped  off  the  train, 
which  had  finally  arrived  at  the  End  Of  The  Line 
in  the  frontier  town  of  Las  Animas,  Colorado.  The 
family  consisted  of  Walter,  his  wife,  Julia  Ann, 
their  two  sons,  Will  and  Jim,  and  their  four 
daughters,  Emma,  Margaret,  Kate  and  Nanny.  They 
were  all  keyed  with  nervous  excitement  as  they 
stood  on  level  land  which  was  bare  of  trees 
but  afforded  a  visibility  they  had  never  known. 

How  bleak  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  after  hav¬ 
ing  lived  with  the  friendly  forests  of  Michigan.' 

If  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
change  it  must  have  been  then.  But  already  there 
was  Walter's  brother  Billie  waving  at  them  from 
the  spring  wagon,  and  their  worries  were  soon 
forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  a  family  reunion. 

As  prearranged  by  letter,  brother  Billie  had  come 
to  fetch  them  at  "End  of  Track"  and  the  remainder 
of  the  trip  would  be  overland  by  horse  and  wagon 
to  the  beautiful  mountains  of  the  Greenhorn;  how¬ 
ever,  this  last  leg  of  their  journey  had  to  be 
delayed  long  enough  for  Walter  to  purchase  a  new 
hat  to  replace  the  one  which  he  had  lost  by  lean¬ 
ing  his  head  out  of  the  train  window.  Las  Animas, 
as  a  town,  consisted  of  only  a  few  dwellings  and 
a  general  store. 
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The  Walter  Blake  Carliles  were  the  last  of 
the  Carlile  family  to  migrate  to  the  Colorado 
Territory,  which  was  not  destined  to  become  a 
state  until  one  year  later.  In  the  spring  of 
1875,  after  being  repeatedly  urged  by  the  other 
members  of  his  family  who  had  already  moved 
west,  Walter  sold  his  worldly  possessions  in 
Michigan  with  the  purpose  of  taking  his  family 
west  where  it  was  being  proved  that  opportunities 
were  much  greater  for  ambitious  people.  ' As  the 
signs  of  spring  approached  there  must  have  been 
chills  of  excitement  tickling  at  the  spine  of 
Margaret,  who  was  then  14  years  of  age.  She  was 
full  of  life  and  love  along  with  a  natural 
curiosity  for  all  of  her  surroundings.  I  am 
certain  that  this  excitement  was  also  shared  by 
her  father,  Walter,  a  man  of  Irish  parentage,  who 
was  kind  and  understanding.  He  had  been  a  soldier 
of  the  Civil  War,  having  enlisted  when  Margaret  was 
three  years  old,  and  now  once  again  he  was  fired  by 
the  prospects  of  a  new  country  where  other 
members  of  his  family  had  already  become  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  the  building  of  the  West. 

Time  must  have  passed  slowly  until  they 
finally  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  Rams  Horn 
Railroad  Station  at  Charlsworth,  Michigan,  ready 
to  ride  away  on  the  wings  of  hope  and  never  again 
to  see  the  home  they  were  leaving  behind.  One  can 
not  be  so  sure  of  the  private  thoughts  of  his 
wife,  practical  Julia  Ann.  She  was  of  German 
stock,  small  of  stature,  but  strong  with  the  will 
to  work  and  capable  of  any  task  she  willed.  It 
is  hard  for  a  woman  to  tear  loose  the  roots  of 
a  family  and  to  sacrifice  the  things  which  she 
has  gathered  around  her  through  years  of  toil  and 
love.  Such  things  as  the  security  of  a  roof  over¬ 
head  and  a  floor  underfoot  tends  to  make  a  mother 
careful,  and  Julia  Ann  was  no  exception. f In  the 
darkness  of  night,  when  the  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  bears  greatest*  hrvr  1  hr  mutA  have 
scurried  from  attic  to  cellarj  what  should  she 
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leave  behind  to  be  missed  the  least,  what  should 
she  choose  to  take  to  greatest  advantage. 

Walter's  thoughts  naturally  were  of  a  better 
place  where  a  man  could  get  his  hands  into  work 
which  would  build  a  finer  home  for  his  family, 
but  to  Julia  Ann  fell  the  details  of  supervising 
the  needs  of  daily  living  for  an  entire  family. 

0 

As  they  slowly  traveled  west  toward  the 
mountains  with  brdther  Billy  at  the  reins,  these 
newly  arrived  Carliles  saw  prairies  dotted  with 
cattle  made  lean  by  the  long  winter.  They  met 
"bull  trains"  carrying  freight  from  the  East, 
some  of  which  had  six  or  eight  oxen  hitched  to 
wagons  driven  by  Mexicans.  Young  Will,  age  16, 
and  Margaret  must  have  been  wide-eyed  with  antici¬ 
pation  of  an  Indian  riding  over  the  horizon  to 
scalp  them  all  at  any  minute. 

At  about  where  the  town  of  Manzanola, 
Colorado,  is  located  today,  they  ate  dinner  in 
Lew  Carlile 's  construction  camp.  He  had  a  con¬ 
tract  to  grade  the  new  Santa  Fe  Railroad  bed 
which  would  finally  link  "End  of  Track"  at 
Las  Animas  with  Pueblo ,  Colorado .  Margaret ' s 
Uncle  Lew  fondly  shortened  her  name  to  "Maggie" 
and  this  nickname  was  to  remain  with  her  always. 
When  at  last  they  reached  Pueblo,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  a  small  trading  post  at  the 
time  (the  El  Pueblo  Fort  was  built  in  1842) , 
Walter  took  his  family  to  spend  their  first 
;  night  in  the  home  of  his  sister  Jane  and  her 
j  husband,  Washington  Crites.  Julia  Ann  was 
recruited  immediately  upon  arrival,  for  a  third 
|brother,  Jim  Carlile  and  his  wife,  also  living 
in  Pueblo,  were  expecting  a  child.  The  baby  boy, 
Charlie  Carlile,  was  bom  in  a  few  days. 
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Following  the  birth,  brother  Billy,  Walter 
and  family  continued  on  with  their  journey  and 
traveled  the  remaining  28  miles  to  the  "21  Mile 
House"  located  on  the  Greenhorn.  This  was  the  home 
of  their  parents,  William  and  Nancy  Carlile,  Sr.. 
The  house  had  recently  been  built  by  William  Sr. , 
who  also  built  the  "Pilgrim  House",  a  hostelry, 
well  known  as  a  stopping  place  used  by  weary 
travelers. 

The  Walter  Carliles  soon  established  their 
own  home  on  the  Greenhorn  and  quickly  became  a 
part  of  the  community.  Life  in  the  Colorado 
Territory  was  quite  primitive  with  Indians  roam¬ 
ing  at  will  throughout  the  prairies  and  mountains; 
however,  the  sturdy  pioneers  proved  to  be  equal 
to  any  emergency  which  might  arise.  One  of  A>ur 
aunts,  Ellen  Carlile,  aptly  demonstrated  some  of 
this  spirit  when  one  day  a  large  Indian  walked 
unannounced  into  their  home,  looked  around,  upon 
seeing  a  pair  of  field  glasses  hanging  on  a 
hook,  promptly  took  them  down  and  hung  them 
around  his  own  neck.  This  small  woman  resolute¬ 
ly  walked  up  to  him  and  with  a  determined  look 
straight  in  his  eye,  proceeded  to  remove  the 
field  glasses  from  his  neck.  The  Indian,  in 
startled  amazement,  grunted  and  walked  out  of 
the  house. 

On  July  1876,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  was  the 
scene  of  great  excitement  and  merrymaking  as 
the  celebration  of  Colorado  statehood  was 
observed.  Mother,  then  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
eagerly  listened  to  all  the  talk  and  watched 
preparations  for  the  great  day  by  the  elders  in 
her  family.  She  was  not  allowed  to  attend. 


The  Courtship  and  Marriage  of 


Maggie  and  Sam 


Eventually  Samuel  W.  Aldred  and  Margaret 
"Maggie”  Carlile  met  and  a  courtship  began. 
Maggie's  Uncle  Lew  encouraged  the  situation  dur¬ 
ing  her  frequent  visits  to  his  home  at  Fort 
Reynolds,  where  Sam  lived  nearby,  and  when  Sam 
came  a-courting  on  his  big  buckskin  horse  all  the 
way  to  the  Walter  Carlile  home  on  the  Greenhorn, 
little  Nannie  (Maggie's  younger  sister)  would  run 
down  the  road  to  meet  him.  He  would  gather  her 
up  into  the  saddle  and  they  would  ride  proudly  to 
the  house. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  29,  1877, 
Samuel  and  Margaret  were  married  at  the  home  of 
her  parents  on  the  Greenhorn, by  Riverend  Charles 
A.  Holm.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding  a  terrible 
storm  hit  the  area,  and  friends  and  relatives 
suffered  from  the  bitter  cold  as  they  drove  the 
30  miles  in  buggies  from  Pueblo  to  attend  the 
ceremony.  One  eousifi  was  almost  unconscious- 
upon  arrival. 

Father  stood  six  feet  tall,  had  blue-grey 
eyes  and  at  the  age  of  27  years  his  hair,  almost 
black,  was  greying  at  the  temples. 


Mother  was  a  petite,  sixteen-year— old  blond, 
who  was  only  five  feet  tall  and  weighed  100  pounds. 
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Her  shoes  were  size  two  and  a  half,  which  never 
ceased  to  please  Father  when  he  compared  them 
to  his  own  size  eleven.  Mother's  wedding  dress 
was  of  a  rich  brown  silk  taffeta  made  with  a 
tight  basque  waist  and  buttoned  down  the  front 
with  tiny  little  buttons.  The  overskirt  was 
edged  with  a  three  inch  pleated  ruffle  looped 
up  in  the  back  to  form  a  bustle  over  a  floor  length 
pleated  skirt.  I  do  not  know  if  she  had  a 
bridal  bouquet.  Father's  gift  to  her  was  a 
matching  set  of  gold  bracelets,  beautifully  • 
carved  and  inscribed  with  her  initials,  which 
in  later  years  she  passed  on  to  two  of  her 
granddaughters . 

Father  took  his  bride  to  Fort  Reynolds  where 
they  furnished  a  small  house.  The  next  spring 
Father  took  his  cattle  north  of  the  river 
(the  Arkansas)  to  pasture.  The  following  fall 
when  he  returned  to  get  them,  all  had  disappeared 
except  eight  head  of  heifers.  Father  had  a  very 
strong  suspicion  as  to  who  had  rustled  his  stock, 
but  knowing  that  he  must  have  more  evidence  than 
just  his  suspicions,  he  accepted  the  loss.  Later 
he  managed  to  get  another  small  herd  together 
which  he  sold  to  a  Mr.  Luke  Looten. 


Fred  James  Aldred 


In  the  fall  of  1878,  Mother  and  Father  had 
their  first  child  who  was  named  Fred  James  Aldred. 
Just  as  soon  as  little  Fred  was  a  few  weeks  old 
the  proud  parents  returned  to  the  Greenhorn  for  a 
visit  with  Mother's  family,  the  Walter  Blake 
Carliles.  Late  one  afternoon  while  Father  was 
,  out  helping  the  younger  men  at  round-up  time,  a 
!  cloudburst  hit  and  a  flash  flood  developed  on 
Greenhorn  Greek.  First  to  learn  of  the  flood 
was  Uncle  Billy  Carlile,  who  immediately  sent  a  man 
over  to  warn  his  brother  Walter.  The  entire 
family,  including  Mother  with  little  Fred  in  her 
arms,  went  upstairs  and  crawled  out  a  window 
onto  the  roof  of  the  shed  kitchen  which  was  built 
■  of  wood  just  as  the  main  adobe  house  melted 
away.  Mother  had  grabbed  a  quilt  which  she  used 
i  to  keep  little  Fred  warm  while  they  all  huddled 
together  on  the  kitchen  roof  until  about  mid¬ 
night  when  they  were  rescued.  The  flood  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  washing  away  the  barn  and  most  of  the 
house  at  Walter's  place  (now  the  Hatchet  Ranch) 
and  completely  destroyed  the  "Pilgrim  House", 

:  which  had  been  built  by  William  Carlile,  Sr. 

:  Many  valuable  treasures  of  the  families  were  lost 
or  ruined.  Meanwhile,  out  at  the  round-up 
where  Father  was  helping  to  brand  new  caves  and 
.  getting  the  stock  up  for  market,  the  men  had 
received  no  warning  of  the  flash  flood  approaching 
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them.  They  all  immediately  joined  hands  and 
waded  to  safety  with  the  exception  of  one  man 
who  would  not  leave  the  wagon  and  whose  life 
was  lost.  The  next  morning  saddles,  blankets 

and  other  gear  was  scattered  over  the  creek 
bottom. 

Shortly  after  the  flood,  Mother  and  Father 
left  Fort  Reynolds  and  moved  to  a  place  called 
Muddle  Creek  which  was  located  between  the 
Greenhorn  and  Pueblo.  Father’s  two  sisters, 
Llizabeth  and  Eliza  Aldred,  came  to  Colorado 
from  Wisconsin  for  a  visit  with  Mother  and 
Father  and  Elizabeth  stayed  on  to  teach  school 
for  the  next  three  years. 

In  1878  Bill  Crook  hired  Father  to  run  a 
freight  line  from  Canon  City  to  Leadville.  The 
operation  was  that  of  delivering  supplies* to 
Leadville  and  returning  with  ore  for  the 
smelters  in  Canon  City.  Since  the  mountain 
roads  were  not  much  more  than  narrow  trails  Father 
rode  a  horse  on  ahead  to  clear  the  way  for  his 
wagons ;  however,  in  later  years  he  often  men¬ 
tioned  that  even  with  the  dangerous  mountain 
trails  his  greatest  problems  were  with  sick 
mules  and  drunken  drivers. 


About  this  time  Mother’s  family,  the 
Walter  Carliles,  moved  from  the  Greenhorn  to  the 
Bill  Orman  place  up  the  river  in  Pueblo.  Walter 
opened  a  brickyard  just  southeast  of  where  the 
State  Hospital  is  now  located  in  Pueblo. 


Section  5 


THrmrifl  Elizabeth  Aldred 

By  the  year  1880  F ather  had  made  enough 
from  his  freight  operations  to  buy  what  was 
called  "The  Island"  for  $800.  This  was  actual¬ 
ly  an  island  which  was  formed  by  the  river 
located  about  three  miles  west  of  Nepesta  and 
near  Boone,  Colorado.  There  was  a  one-room 
house,  16  by  16  feet,  already  on  the  property 
which  they  were  able  to  fix  into  living  quarters. 
Father  immediately  cut  200  tons  of  wild  hay 
j f rom  the  land  and  sold  it  for  $25.00  per  ton; 
however,  the  prosperous  turn  of  events  was  over- 
; shadowed  by  the  sadness  of  Great  Grandmother 
Nancy  Ellen  Whit craft  Carlile's  death  on 
January  19,  1880.  She  had  passed  away  at  her 
home  located  on  the  Mesa  in  Pueblo,  where  they 
had  lived  since  leaving  the  Greenhorn. 

On  April  3,  1880,  their  second  child  was 
born,  a  little  girl  who  was  named  Emma  Elizabeth 
Aldred  for  Mother's  oldest  sister,  Emma  Carlile, 
and  Father's  sister,  Elizabeth  Aldred.  She  was 
such  a  dainty  little  girl  that  father  called  her 
"Chiquita",  which  later  was  shortened  by  the 
-other  children  to  "Chick"  and  became  her  life¬ 
long  nickname. 

The  road  from  "The  Island"  to  the  mainland 
was  not  safe  when  the  river  was  up,  and  early 
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one  morning  lather  noticed  that  the  water  was 
rising  rapidly.  He  became  alarmed  about  the 
safety  of  his  family  and  rushed  to  the  house 
shouting,  "Maggie,  we  are  moving  out  of  here." 

He  rounded  up  the  Mexican  helpers  and  before 
breakfast  they  moved  out  completely  to  the 
Erdman  place  (now  the  Jake  Thompson  place). 

Mother  often  remarked  later  that  a  tiny  one- 
room  house  could  be  a  real  asset,  especially 
when  getting  out  of  the  way  of  rising  water,  y 

It  was  on  "The  Island"  that 
Mother  set  the  trout-line  and 
caught  a  big  catfish.  It  was  never 
known  vhat  the  exact  weight  was  but 

on  a  25  pound 
scales  the  indicator  hit  the  top. 

A  Mexican  named  Ant one  Bodina  was 
there  and  being  anxious  to  impress 
everyone  with  the  size  of  the  fish 
held  it  up  to  his  waist  and  the  tail 
lay  on  the  ground.  Even  without  TV 
and  radio,  news  did  travel  fast  in  1880  and  soon 
many  neighbors  were  fathered  who  were  very 
ready  and  willing  to  enjoy  a  fish  fry.  Mother 
was  indeed  in  the  valley  (of  indecision;  should 
she  wait  and  let  Father  see  the  size  of  the 
fish  or  should  she  appease  the  hungry  neighbors 
and  start  frying  it  a  golden  brown?  The 
neighbors  won  out  and  the  Mexican,  Antone, 
helped  Mother  dress  the  great  fish.  When  Father 
arrived  there  was  only  the  huge  backbone  left  to  ‘ 
indicate  the  size  of  the  fish,  and  it  was  then 
that  Fathei*  displayed  culinary  skill  which 
Mother  did  not  know  he  possessed.  He  placed  the 
remains  of  the  fish  in  the  oven  with  plenty  of 

.^ey,  and  later  in  the  evening  surprised  Mother 
with  it.  She  always  declared  that  what  Father 
had  secretly  prepared  from  just  the  remains,  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  delicious  fish  she  had  ever 

In  those  days.  Mother  must  have  seemed  like 
l™^rl  to  Father,  except  for  her  great  amount 

efficiency  and  the  quickness  with  which  she 
moved .  *, 


> 
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In  1881  Father  sold  "The  Island"  to  a 


Mr.  W.  R.  Allen  and  returned  to  railroading  , 
again.  He  widened  the  Santa  Fe  tracks  from 
Nepesta  to  Pueblo  and  then  north  almost  to 
Colorado  Springs.  At  that  time  he  could  have 
purchased  the  southwest  corner  of  Tejon  Street 
and  Pike's  Peak  Avenue,  in  Colorado  Springs, 
for  only  $200.  The  Exchange  National  Bank  is 
located  on  that  corner  today. 

"  •  ’■  . 

On  April  6,  1882,  a  second  daughter  was 
born  and  she  was  named  Mary  Janet  for  her 
grandmother  Aldred.  She  was  a  pretty  blue-eyed 
child  with  dark  hair,  who  grew  up  to  become  a 
kind  and  wonderful  person. 

•  .  : 

Father  had  moved  his  family  to  Pueblo 
after  selling  "The  Island".  In  1882,  after  : 
completing  the  track -widening  job  for  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  he  went  to  Espenola,  New 
Mexico,  to  work.  It  was  for  this  trip  that 
Father  purchased  the  old  "44"  Winchester  73 
which  served  as  one  of  his  hunting  guns  for  the 
rest  of  his  active  life  and  which  is  still  in 
the  family.  In  later  years  Father  provided  the 
family  with  many  a  delicious  wild  duck  dinner, 
and  his  active  partner  on  these  forays  was  a 
little  black  shepherd  dog  named  "Old  Shep." 

At  the  sound  of  the  shot  Shep  would  bound  out 
the  door  and  almost  turn  somersaults  as  he  ran 
to  the  resovoir  to  retrive  the  ducks  and  lay 

them  at  Father's  feet. 

* 

While  in  New  Mexico  Father  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters: 
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Espenola,  New  Mexic 
June  25,  1882  j' 

Dear  Maggie :  If 

Tn  camp  13  miles  from  Espenola  and  about  1 
20  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  Don't  have  men  enough 
yet ♦  Wages  are  75^  per  day.  The  weather  is  1 

awful  hot.  I  came  through  to  Espenola  in  seven 
days.  Did  you  hear  from  Lizzie  and  Fred?  Tell 
Luke  Looten  there  are  no  cattle  grass  or  water  I 

in  this  country,  am  feeding  hay  to  the  mules. 

Write  soon,  It 

|l 

Yours  as  ever, 

Sam  ; 

P.  S.  June  26th:  Plenty  of  men  today.  Haven't 
got  a  foreman  yet.  When  I  get  one  I  will  go  to 
Pueblo  and  maybe  will  bring  you  down  here  for  J 

awhile.  Send  word  to  your  father  to  tell  I 

Fimple  to  come  down  here  to  my  camp.  Kisses  i 

three  for  the  babies  and  one  for  thee.  Good¬ 
night  and  pleasant  dreams,  am  not  there,  but  that 
is  the  way  it  may  seem.  j 

Sam 

Camp  Espenola 
New  Mexico 

July  8,  1882  : 

Mrs .  Sam  Aldred  i 

Pueblo,  Colorado  I 

Dear  Maggie :  j 

This  is  Saturday  night.  The  week's  work  H 

is  done  and  you  don't  know  how  lonesome  I  am  I 

tonight.  If  I  could  see  you  and  the  kids  for  a  ! 
few  minutes  I  know  I  would  feel  better.  | 
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t  received  a  letter  from  Fred  and  Lizzie.^  I 
3*o t  along  first  rate  last  week.  Will  be  in  this 
3amp  for  about  five  weeks  more.  Tell  Fimple  not 
go  come  down  now  for  I  have  a  good  man,  a  black¬ 
smith  came  down  today  from  Pueblo.  I  got  the 
olunder  alright  that  Walter  sent  down.  How  is 
tie  getting  along  with  the  brick  yard.  Tell  Will 
to  come  down  when  he  gets  home.  Don’t  know  if 
you  answered  Allen's  letter  or  not  so  I  answered 
it  yesterday.  I  would  like  to  see  Lew  Carlile 
before  he  goes  back  but  don't  think  I  will  be 
in  Pueblo  before  he  is  gone.  Am  going  to  show 
you  something  when  you  come  down  that  beats  a 
circus  all  hollow.  Did  Walter  give  you  any 
money  yet?  Goodnight  maybe  I  won't  think  of 
anything  more  to  write.  If  you  come  to  camp 
can't  you  get  Kate  or  Nannie  to  come  with  you. 

Yours, 
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Section  7 

The  Trips  to  Avoca,  Wisconsin 

After  her  school  was  dismissed  in  June  of  1882 
Father  s  sister  Elizabeth  had  taken  Freddie  on  a 
^riP  Avoca,  Wisconsin,  He  was  just  four  years 
old  at  the  time  and  was  adored  by  his  paternal 
grandparents  and  aunts.  The  babies  to  which 

i  ather  referred  in  his  previous  letter  were  Emma 
and  Jennie. 

In  December  1882  Mother  was  expecting  her 
fourth  child  when  she  also  made  the  trip  to 
Avoca  to  j'oin  Elizabeth  and  Freddie  and  to  visit 
Father's  family.  She  took  both  little  girls, 

Emma  and  Jennie,  with  her.  The  members  of 
Father's  family  who  were  still  living  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  at  this  time  were  his  parents,  grandmother  and 

grandfather  Aldred,  his  brother  John  and  his 
sister  Mary.  - 5 

Mother  enjoyed  Father's  family  and  she  and 
Father's  sister  Mary  became  especially  fond  of 
each  other.  Mother  arrived  in  Wisconsin  from 
Colorado  just  before  Christmas  of  1882,  and 
although  the  trees  were  bare  and  possibly  snow  clung 
o  the  branches,  it  all  must  have  given  her  a 
feeling  of  the  great  physical  contrast  between 
these  two  parts  of  our  nation.  For  the  remain¬ 
der  of  her  life  she  talked  of  the  woods  of 
Wisconsin  and  of  the  many  things  which  she  had 
seen  growing  in  the  forests.  She  was  a  lover  of 
all  growing  things,  animal  and  vegetable,  and  she 
was  able  to  see  spring  and  summer  come  to  Avoca 
with  the  opening  of  new  leaf  and  blossoms. 
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The  old  stone,  or  rock,  house  must  have 
been  a  quaint  and  pretty  place.  I  see  it 
through  Mother's  eyes,  just  as  she  later 
described  it  to  me;  front  walks  lined  with 
lilacs  on  both  sides  and  large  circular  flower 
beds  to  right  and  left.  The  path  which  led 
from  the  back  door  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  was 
also  lined  with  lilacs.  Inside  the  house  one 

descended  three  steps  to  the  storeroom  and 

«* 

kitchen  where  Grandfather  kept  a  cot  for  his 
mid-day  naps  when  he  returned  from  his  harness 
shop  at  lunchtime.  The  second  floor  was  com¬ 
prised  of  living  room,  sewing  room  and  parent's 
■bedroom  while  the  third  floor,  which  was 
referred  to  as  "Tip  Top",  held  only  bedrooms. 

; s 

K  \ 

Grandfather  Aldred  raised  sorghum  cane 
and  pressed  it  into  juice  which  he  cooked 
methodically.  Neighbors  and  friends  came 
with  jugs  and  pitchers  to  buy  his  sorghum,  for 

which  he  was  well  known.  Mother  remembered  that 

( 

he  was  also  veil  known  for  being  a  stern  but  just 
man  and  that  this  home  was  from  the  "Old  School" 
When  Grandfather's  step  was  heard,  all  usual 
family  disturbances  immediately  quieted  down. 
Grandmother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  most 
lovable,  sweet  and  understanding  person,  and 
sister  Emma,  as  a  small  child,  had  the  good 
fortune  of  enjoying  her  company. 

While  the  adults  were  enjoying  "grown¬ 
up"  fun,  little  Freddie  busied  himself  with 
composing  and  writing  letters  to  Father,  who 
was  completing  his  work  back  in  New  Mexico. 
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Section  8 
Glen  Ferry,  Idaho 

By  spring  of  1883  Father  finished  up  in 
New  Mexico  and  took  another  contract  with  the 
Oregon  Shortline  Railroad  for  construction  of 
roadbed  along  the  Snake  River.  His  mail 
address  was  Glens  Ferry,  Idaho,  but  as  usual 
he  maintained  and  actually  lived  in  a  camp 
at  end  of  line.  It  was  in  this  camp  that 
Father's  .’'fish  story"  originated.  Frenchie, 
the  Blacksmith,  made  a  hook  with  which 
Father  caught  a  150  pound  fish.  For  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  when  others  told  about 
big  fish  getting  away  Father  would  match  it 
with  his  story  about  the  big  one  that  didn't 
get  away. 

Father  was  planning  a  trip  to  Avoca, 
Wisconsin: 

Glens  Ferry,  Idaho 

May  13,  1883 

Dear  Maggie: 

Don't  know  when  I  will  start  but  think 
I  will  be  leaving  in  a  week  or  two.  We 
finished  up  the  mile  we  were  on  and  will 
have  another  mile  finished  by  the  first  of 
June.  We  are  all  well.  I  heard  your  father 
was  not  coming.  He  can't  get  transportation 
for  his  team.  I  read  Fred's  letter.  Well, 

I  think  it  is  too  early  in  the  morning  for  me 
to  write,  six<  o'clock  a.m.  Men  are  scarce 
and  hard  to  get  now.  I  would  like  to  have 
about  twenty  of  those  Wisconsin  boys  to  drive 


teams.  I  will  have  to  rustle  up  some  boys 
Sunday.  Well,  goodbye.  If  I  don't  write 
again  I  will  be  home  soon. 

Sam 

Early  in  June  Father  arrived  in  Wisconsin 
to  -be  with  Mother  when  the  baby  came  and  little 
Anna  was  born  on  schedule,  July  12th,  1883. 
Father's  visit  to  Avoca  was  highlighted  by 
another  event  of  importance  to  the  family;  his 
brother  John  and  Stella  Schmeltzer  were 
married  at  the  Schmeltzer  family  home.  Within 
a  year  the  Schmeltzer  family,  parents  and  sons 
Frank  and  Colie,  also  migrated  to  Colorado. 

-4'  •  r  ‘ 

Father  was  unable  to  extend  his  visit  much 
more  than  a  month  because  of  his  construction 
contract  in  Idaho  which  he  had  left  under  the 
supervision  of  a  foreman.  He  and  little 
Freddie  prepared  for  their  return  journey  via 
Pueblo  but  not  before  Father  had  convinced 
Grandfather  of  the  fact  that  the  Colorado  Terri¬ 
tory  was  a  great  place. 

Pueblo ,  Colorado 
July  21,  1883 


Dear  Maggie: 

I  will  try  to  write  you  a  few  lines  today. 
Fred  Is  at  your  mother's.  Don't  hardly  think 
I  will  try  to  take  him  out  to  camp  with  mea 
If  I  don't  will  send  him  down  to  Lizzie's.  I 
was  down  there  yesterday  and  they  are: well. 

Don't  come  home  until  you  are  sure  you  are  well 
enough  to  travel.  There  will  be  some  money  at 
Fred  Rogers'  Bank  for  you.  Did  you  sell 
Cherries  yearling  heifer  to  your  mother?  She  is 
claiming  her.  I  have  sold  it  to  Lizzie.  Well, 
Maggie,  if  there  is  a  chance  at  all  L.. will  take 
you  to  camp  so  that  we  can  be  together.  Hope 
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you  are  getting  along  alright.  When  you  come 
buy  your  ticket  by  the  way  of  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  Railroad  and  get  a  through  ticket 
to  Pueblo.  You  can  check  your  trunk  through 
to  Pueblo.  You  will  have  to  change  cars 
only  once,  in  Kansas  City.  I  will  write  you 
from  camp  and  don't  think  you  had  better  start 
until  you  get  my  next  letter.  Fred  sends 
kisses  to  all  of  you.  Kiss  the  babies  for  me. 

Yours  as  ever, 

Sam 

Father  had  doubts  as  to  the  advisability 
of  a  young  boy  living  in  a  rough  work  camp, 
but  Freddie  must  have  had  other  opinions  on 
the  matter  as  shown  by  the  next  letter. 

Camp  Glens  Ferry, 

Idaho 

July  28,  1883 


Dear  Maggie: 

Fred  and  I  arrived  in  camp  the  26th.  We 
are  finishing  up  here,  but  don't  know  where  we 
will  go  next.  Fred  is  out  riding  old  Baldy 
and  he  is  having  a  good  time.  Write  to  Glen 
Ferry  as  I  will  be  here  long  enough  to  get 
an  answer.  I  think  the  mules  are  all  fat. 
Write  and  tell  me  about  Johnnie  and  his  wife. 

I  wish  I  had  stayed  a  few  days  longer  with 
you  and  nope  you  are  getting  along  alright. 
Don't  go  to  Pueblo  with  the  calculation  of 
staying  long  with  your  folks  as  they  are 
crowded  there.  I  wish  you  would  stay  where 
you  are  until  I  get  to  work  again  then  you  can 
come  to  me.  It  will  take  so  much  to  keep 
house  in  Pueblo,  if  you  do  come  sooner  I 
think  you  had  better  board  some  place.  I 
left  $200  in  the  bank  of  Pueblo  for  you.  Fred 
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told  everyone  in  Colorado  about  the  little  baby 
mamma  has. 

P.  S.  (Freds  letter  to  Mamma)  -  I  saw  a  man  on  the 
train  that  was  so  fat  it  took  a  whole  seat  for 
him.  I  wished  I  had  a  wooden  leg  when  old 
Baldy  stepped  on  my  foot  yesterday.  Mamma,  here 
are  kisses  for  everybody  in  the  rock  house. 

Sam  and  Fred 

Although  Father  urged  Mother 
to  stay  a  while  longer  in  Avoca, 
her  anxiety  about  her  five-year- 
old  son  in  a  camp  with  only  men 
must  have  tormented  her  constantly, 
so  about  the  last  of  August  she  left 
on  the  return  trip  with  her  three 
little  girls.  Father's  brother  John 
and  his  new  wife  Stella  decided  to 
move  west  and  joined  her  for  the 
trip. 


At  the  start  of  this  trip  something  happened 
which  Mother  was  never  able  to  forget  or  recon¬ 
cile.  Knowing  that  they  would  be  on  the  train 
for  sometime,  with  dining  cars  not  in  general 
use  yet,  she,  with  the  help  of  Grandmother  and 
Aunt  Mary,  had  packed  a  beautiful  and  elaborate 
lunch  which  would  last  them  all  the  way  through 
to  Pueblo.  Mother's  meal  planning  had  included 
minute  details  as  to  where  she  would  be  able 
to  purchase  fresh  milk  for  the  children, 
and  she  had  even  purchased  a  new  lunch 
basket  for  $1.50,  the  price  of  which  she  could 
never  take  lightly.  Finally  the  great  day 
of  departure  arrived  and  Uncle  John  was 
entrusted  with  the  lunch,  a  fact  which  Mother 
always  referred  to  as  the  "mistake  of  the 
generation."  John  left  for  the  station  a  little 
early  so  that  he  could  stop  off  at  the  shop  to 
see  his  father.  When  at  last  the  train  rolled 
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in,  amidst  the  tears  and  goodbyes  Mother 
missed  the  lunch  basket,  and  John  with  guilt 
and  defiance  admitted  that  he  had  left  it 
at  the  shop.  For  the  remainder  of  Mother's 
life  no  one  could  convince  her  that  it  had 
not  been  a  premeditated  act  on  the  part  of 
Uncle  John.  During  the  long  and  tiresome  trip 
Aunt  Stella  was  kind  and  of  great  help  to 
Mother  with  the  children. 


Little  Anna  was  not  a  strong  baby  and 
passed  away  soon  after  they  reached  Pueblo. 
She  was  buried  in  the  Old  Northside  Cemetery. 


\ 
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Section  9 


Leadville,  Colorado 

By  the  fall  of  1883  Father's  outfit  had 
[grown  to  considerable  size  and  he  took  a  contract 
jin  Leadville,  Colorado  for  the  building  of  the 
tDenver  &  Rio  Grande  narrow  gauge  railroad.  This 
roadbed,  when  completed,  was  a  major  economic 
factor  in  opening  up  the  vast  silver  deposits  of 
Leadville  by  making  it  possible  to  transport  the 
ore  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Later  these  deposits 
were  to  become  the  basis  of  a  political  philosophy 
known  as  "Free  Silver",  the  exponents  of  which  were 
led  by  William  Jennings  Bryan.  . 

!  The  prime  contractor  for  the  building  of 
this  railroad  was  Uncle  Jim  (J.  N.)  Carlile. 

Father  and  Cad  Bennett  (a  cousin  of  Uncle  Jims 
wife  Maria)  were  holders  of  a  sub-contract  under 
Carlile  &  Carrigan.  Father  shipped  his  big  out- 
fit  on  ahead  while  Mother  temporarily'  moved  in  and 
boarded  with  her  Grandfather  William  Carlile  at 
his  home  on  the  Mesa  where  Aunt  Ellen  Carlile, 
i  still  unmarried ,  was  keeping  house  for  her  father. 

Father !s  camp  was  soon  installed  at  Chalk 
Creek  and  Mother  joined  him.  Leadville  was  a 
real  !!wide  open11  mining  camp  and  was  enjoying  its 
greatest  days  as  a  boom  town.  Gambling  joints, 
houses  of  prostitution  and  saloons  were  stra¬ 
tegically  located  every  few  yards  and  law  and  order 
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was  at  a  minimum.  Each  man  was  expected  to  take 
care  of  his  own,  and  Father  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule  on  several  occasions  when  trouble  arose  in  his 
own  camp.  One  time  when  trouble  broke  out  among  his 
Italian  workers  Father  grabbed  a  broken  pistol  and 
held  his  ground  while  the  cook,  wielding  the  old 
44  Winchester,  broke  up  the  fight. 

It  was  soon  realized  that  all  sub- contractors, 
including  Father  and  his  partner  Cad  Bennett  were 
losing  money  on  the  project.  A  mistake  was  made 
by  a  Mr.  Evans  who  was  engineer  and  who,  the  sub¬ 
contractors  later  felt  sure,  had  been  a  calculated 
error.  Mr.  Evans  had  classified  their  work  turned 

4  ' 

into  the  company  as  "dirt"  instead  of  "rock  and 
dirt".  The  rock  required  expensive  blasting  and 
they  were  being  paid  at  the  lesser  rate  designated 
for  plain  dirt.  The  sub-contractors  went  together, 
sued  the  railroad  for  one-hundred-thousand  dollars 
and  promptly  lost  the  case.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  law  suit  should  have  been  levied  against  the 
prime  contractors,  Carlile  &  Carrigan. 

Late  in  December  of  the  same  year  Mother 
and  Father  left  Leadville.  Father  shipped  his 
horses  and  equipment  back  to  Pueblo  while  he  and 
Mother  stopped  off  in  Denver  at  the  Brown  Palace 
Hotel  for  a  few  days  of  relaxation  after  the 
rigors  of  Leadville.  It  must  have  been  a 
refreshing  change  for  them  both, /■'even  though 
Father  had  lost  considerable  money  on  the  venture. 


Section  10 


I'.f  Return  to  Fort  Reynolds 

pi  Father's  streak  of  losses  continued  unto  the 
year  of  1884  as  an  aftermath  of  the  Leadville  - 
venture .  Among  his  few  assets  remaining  were 
dorses  and  mules  valued  at  about  a  thousand  dollars 
which  he  needed  free  to  work  in  order  to  pay  off 
his  debts.  In  an  effort  to  protect  the  horses  from 
overanxious  creditors  Father  once  again  trusted 
a  "friend",  by  making  a  friendly  assignment  of 
ownership  of  the  animals  on  a  temporary  basis.  He 
sthen  obtained  a  contract  from  Clark  &  Farrell  to 
build  a  big  ditch  in  the  San  Juan  Valley  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Alamosa,  Colorado.  Father  s 
brother  John  and  wife  Stella  accompanied  him  on 
ithis  job.  After  completion  of  the  contract 
I Father  returned  to  Pueblo  and  from  his  profits 
paid  off  the  creditors,  but  the  "friend" 
refused  to  return  ownership  of  the  horses  and 

mules. 

■ 

!;  Father  used  the  remainder  of  his  profits 

from  the  San  Juan  contract  to  join  Cad  Bennett 
in  the  purchase  of  seventeen  hundred  acres  of  the 
old  Fort  Reynolds  grazing  land.  They  paid  $1.25 
per  acre.  Once  again  Father  was  back  in  the^ 
cattle  business  at  Fort  Reynolds,  and  in  addition 
to  his  own  holdings,  he  began  a  seven-year  stint 
as  foreman  of  the  nearby  J.  N.  Carlile  Ranch. 
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It  was  about  this. time  that  Uncle  Jim  Carlile 
built  the  six-room  brick  house  on  his  ranch  and 
Mother  and  Father  were  the  first  occupants,  moving 
in  at  the  close  of  the  year  1884.  The  construction 
of  this  house  was  truly  a  family  project,  what 
with  the  bricks  coming  from  Grandfather  Walter 
Carlile '  s.  plant  in  Pueblo  and  Uncle  Bill  Langley 
(husband  of  Kathern  Carlile)  firing  the  kiln  to 
do  the  baking.  A  Mr.  Bishop  and  his  son-in-law 
Sam  Cole,  however,  actually  built  the  six- room 
house,  which  included  a  pantry  and  wash  room. 

A  house-warming  party  and  dance  was  organized 
which,  judging  from  the  guest  list,  must  have  been 
the  biggest  event  of  that  Christmas  in  1884. 

The  party  got  underway  with  Mr.  Koonrod  Schmeltzer 
and  his  son  Frank  playing  for  the  dance.  Kooney 
hit  a  "mean"  bass  violin  and  Frank  played  a  "hot" ' 
violin  while  Jeff  and  Bill  Evans  called  the 
sets.  (Bill  in  later  years  married  Miss  Amanda 
Humphry,  sister  of  Rachel,  Fred's  wife.) 

The  guest  list  included:  Misses  Nett  and 
Georgia  Hawkins,  Julia  and  Mary  Ellis,  Leath 
and  Geraldine  Cawlfield,  Mary  Swartz,  Hattie 
Kirgan,  Nanie  Carlile  and  "Pink"  Fosdick.  Also 
present  were  Uncle  Jim  and  Aunt  Maria  Carlile 
with  daughter  Hattie,  Uncle  Lew  and  Aunt  Belle 
Carlile,  Uncle  John  and  Amt  Stella  Aldred, 

Uncle  Kip  and  Aunt  Eliza  True,  Uncle  Bill  and 
Aunt  Kate  Langley,  Bill  and  Maggie  Crook  and 
son  Eddie,  Messrs.  San  and  Robert  Mock,  Willard 
Dunham,  George  Dalton,  Frank  and  Willie  Fosdick, 
Will  Crites  and  Eddie  and  Noah  Swarts. 

Mr.  Billy  McCafferty  also  arrived  with  three 
friends  after  having  driven  from  Pueblo  in  a 
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buggy.  The  horse  dropped  dead  upon  arrival,  (in 
later  years  Willard  Dunham  married  Nanie  Carlile, 
Eddie  Swartz  married  Hattie  Kirgan  and  Will  Crites, 

-Mother’s  cousin,  married  Mary  Swartz.) 

...  •  ■  >  • 

•  • 

Mother  was  expecting  her  fifth  child  at  the 
time,  but  she  still  managed  to  plan  and  talce  care 
of  all  the  food  herself.  The' menu  consisted,  of 
boiled  ham,  cold  chicken,  home-made  bread,  cran¬ 
berry  sauce,  pickles,  pickled  beets,  oranges, 
pie  cake,  English  walnuts  and  coffee.  Also  on 
hand  was  a  barrel  of  popcorn  as  Father  always  liked 
to  have  plenty.  Guests  created  problems  in 
those  days  just  as  they  do  now.  Mother  was  so 
proud  of  her  new  floors  but  had  to  stand  by  and 
silently  suffer  as  grains  of  popcorn  fell  on  the 
floors  to  be  stepped  on  and  wrung  dry  Of  butter 
content. 


Section  11 


Walter  Scott  Aldred 

On  April  12,  1885,  a  son  was  born.  He  was 
named  Walter,  for  his  grandfather  Walter  Carlile 
and  Scott  a  family  name  in  general  use.  Walter 
grew  to  be  a  tall  good-looking  young  man  with  jet 
black  hair  and  a  winning  personality  which  remained 
with  him  through  life. 

After  Mother  and  Father  had  moved  into  the 
new  brick  house,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kirgan, 
parents  of  Hattie  Kirgan  Swartz  and  Lafe  Kirgan 
occupied  their  vacated  adobe  hime.  The  Kirgans 
also  gave  a  house-warming  dance,  which  was  the 
custom  of  the  times,  and  once  again  the  guests 
came  early  and  stayed  until  dawn.  The  social 
successes  were  those  who  saw  the  sunrise  as  they 
traveled  home  after  a  party,  and  a  young  lady!s 
popularity  was  based  on  how  many  sets  she  had 
been  asked  to  dance.  Shortly  after  midnight 
Father  suggested  that  he  and  Mother  go  home, 
and  finally  she  reluctantly  agreed.  Then  Father 
revealed  his  great  plan  to  Mother;  they  would 
cook  breakfast  for  the  entire  Kirgan  guest  list] 
After  recovering  from  the  shock  of  such  a 
suggestion  Mother  politely  asked  what  he  had 

in  mind  to  cook.  But  Father,  a  lean  fellow  with 

- 

a  great  capacity  for  good  food,  was  not  at  a 
loss.  He  remembered  the  huge  tenderloin  of 
fresh  pork  which  they  had  only  recently 
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prepared  for  future  use,  so  together  they  made  the 
supreme  gesture  by  creating  a  "never  to  be  for- 
gotten"  breakfast  which  was  voted  by  all  concerned 
to  be  a  true  gourmet  *  s  delight.  Mother  baked 
loads  of  sour  cream  biscuits,  Father  fried  the 
meat  and  it  was  all  served  with  plenty  of  butter, 
jam  steaming  coffee.  The  entire  tenderloin 

was  consumed . 

About  1885,  Father  made  a  hunt¬ 
ing  trip  which  proved  him  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  nimrod.  He  traveled 
in  a  general  direction  toward  the 
river.  At  this  time  he  was  using  a 
gun  he  had  borrowed  from  their 
neighbor,  Mr.  William  Kirgan.  It 
was  a  4490  Sharps.  Father  found  a 
secluded  spot  and  lay  in  wait.  Soon 
an  ant  Hope  came  over  the  horizon. 

Knowing  they  were  coming  to  the 
river  to  water,  Father  held  his 
position  and  with  patience  and 
ingenuity  succeeded  in  bagging  six 
antilopes  before  dark.  This  4490  Sharps  is  now 
owned  by  Clarence  Kirgan,  grandson  of  William 
Kirgan.  In  later  years  Father  added  another 
gun  for  family  use,  a  4590,  which  is  now  owned 
by  the  Walter  Aldred  family. 

Soon  after  the  brick  house  was  built,  a  new 
bam  was  also  constructed  which  was  destined  to 
result  in  minor  tragedy.  The  menfolks  had 
been  branding  calves  all  afternoon  while  the 
children,  little  Fred,  Emma,  Lafe  Kirgan  and 
Mellie  Kirgan  happily  played  around  the  corral 
'  and  in  the  new  barn.  Although  the  branding  fire 
had  been  extinguished  to  everyone's  satisfaction, 
the  evening  breezes  must  have  stirred  up  sparks, 
for  during  the  night  the  new  barn  burneo  and  five 
of  the  calves  lost  their  lives.  Father  assumed 
the  financial  loss  even  though  he  could  ill 
afford  it,  because  as  foreman  he  felt  it  to  be 
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his  responsibility.  Uncle  Jim  didn't  hesitate 
to  let  Father  do  so  and  Mother  felt  that  this 
was  one  of  the  times  when  she  would  have 
truly  been  justified  in  defying  her  uncle. 

Joe  and  Savio  Pando  saved  Prince,  the  big 
black  stallion  by  covering  his  head  while  they 
led  him  out  of  the  burning  barn. 
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Maria  Aldred 


On  October  27,  1886,  another  little  girl 
was  bom.  She  was  officially  named  Maria  in 
honor  of  her  Aunt  Maria  Carlile,  but  she  was 
destined  to  become  the  adored  "Aunt  Rye"  to  all 
future  children  of  the  entire  family  and  their 
offspring.  Maria  was  the  petite  one  of  the 
girls  and  by  far  the  possessor  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  wit  and  humor.  She  was  bom  with  a 
love  of  animals  and  at  birth  was  the  recipient 
!  of  a  snow-white  heifer  calf.  As  Maria  grew 
up  she  demonstrated  a  natural  ability  to  handle 
animals  and  became  the  most  expert  of  horsewomen; 
however,  even  though  she  could  outride  most  men 
:  she  had  one  great  unfulfilled  desires,  namely, 
she  would  rather  have  been  a  boy. 

Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Aldred  w ere 
living  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  having  moved  there 
from  Avoca,  Wisconsin,  and  Grandfather  was  well 
established  in  business.  He  owned  the  Aldred 
Saddle  and  Harness  Shop  located  on  South 
Union  Avenue  and  it  was  known  as  the  finest  in 
I  the  city.  Grandfather  Aldred  had  also  acquired 
business  property  on  West  4th  Street  which  was 
known  as  the  Iron  Clad  Building,  and  had  just 
completed  the  construction  of  a  new  two— story 
brick  house  at  736  Elm  Street.  It  is  believed 
that  the  brick  for  this  house  came  from  Grand¬ 
father  Walter  Carlile !s  brickyard. 

By  the  year  1887  Father  had  also  purchased 
a  home  in  Pueblo  which  was  located  at 
27  Block  H,  and  after  adding  two  more  rooms  to 
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to  accommodate  the  growing  family,  he  and  Mother 
moved  from  the  Old  Fort  Reynolds  and  river  bottom 
for  the  last  time  and  took  up  residence  in 
Pueblo . 

On  January  1,  1887,  Great-Grandfather 
William  Carlile,  Esq.,  age  eighty  years,  passed 
away.  From  the  PUEBLO  CHIEFTAN :  "William 
Carlile  I  was  born  October  1,  1807,  possibly  in 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  He  died  January  1,  1887, 
in  Pueblo,  Colorado.  The  funeral  was  from  the 
residence  of  the  deceased  on  the  Mesa  Block  H. 

The  funeral  was  largely  attended  by  friends  and 
most  of  the  children  and  grandchildren.  Bishop 
Warren  conducted  the  funeral  service  at  the 
house  and  delivered  a  short  discourse  of  the 
life  of  the  deceased.  The  procession  moved  to 
the  North  Side  Cemetery  and  the  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Masonic  Burial  Grounds.  The 
pallbearers  were  B.  F.  Karric,  A.  Royal, 

John  0’ Conner,  J.  W.  Anderson,  Samuel  Aldred, 

Sr.,  and  W.  W.  Street.  Rex  Wilcox  will  preach 
a  memorial  at  the  Mesa  Methodist  Church,  Sun¬ 
day.  The  flower  offerings  were  beautiful, 
particularly  the  wreath  and  crown  presented  by 
the  children  and  grandchildren." 

On  May  11,  1887,  the  following  news  was 
reported  by  the  Pueblo  newspaper  (most  probably 
the  PUEBLO  CHIEFTAN) :  "San  Aldred  has  taken  a 
sub-contract  on  the  Denver  and  Santa  Fe  Rail¬ 
road  from  Carlile,  Price  and  McFarack  and  will 
commence  work  in  a  day  or  two.  He  purchased 
the  grading  outfit  of  W.  H.  Hyde  yesterday." 

In  the  fall  of  1888  Father  drove  a  herd 
of  his  horses  to  Hutchison,  Kansas  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  and  selling.  While  there 
he  dispatched  the  following  letter  to  Mother: 
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Hutchinson,  Kansas 

December  11,  1888 

Mrs.  Samuel  Aldred 
27  Block  H 
Pueblo,  Colorado 

My  dear  Maggie: 

I  arrived  in  Hutchinson  this  AM  and  received 
your  letter.  I  think  this  is  a  tough  country. 

There  is  not  a  cent  in  Kansas.  I  traded  off 
two  horses  at  Rocky  Ford  and  have  not  sold  one 
since.  I  will  stay  here  one  week  and  if ;I 
don’t  get  rid  of  the  horses  will  get  someone  to 
winter  them.  I  took  the  mules,  Laddie  Freed's 
pony  and  the  burro;  I  wish  I  had  them  back 
again.  I  paid  the  pasture  bill  at  Hackerdays 
up  until  the  last  of  December.  Don't  let  Fred 
go  after  any  of  them  until  then,  so  it  will  no 
mix  up  the  accounts.  Think  I  will  be  home  by 
that  time.  I  saw  Alex  Took  the  day  I  left 
Pueblo.  He  said  Pryor  was  going  to . give  you  that 
money  in  a  day  or  two,  if  you  need  it  you  had 
better  ask  him  for  it.  We  have  had  no  stonus  here 
yet,  the  weather  is  fine.  Bob  Buchanan  did -not 
receive  a  letter  from  his  mother  as  he  expected. 

We.  are  flat  broke.  If  I  don’t  sell  anything  in 
two  days,  I  will  have  to  send  to  Ben  Crook  for 
money.  Everything  is  cheap  here.  Good  work 
horses  are  $40  to  $60,  milk  cows  $12  to  $20  and 
corn  250  a  bushel.  Tell  Fred  that  the  boys  here 
in  Kansas  trade  jack  knives  for  burros.  Wei 
Maggie  kiss  the  babies  and  lets  go  tombed  for 
I  am  aufully  sleepy.  Kansas  agrees  with  me 
pretty  well  after  all  I  weigh  170  pounds.  oo 

night  - 

From  your  S  annul  e 

Bob '  s  mother  was  Aunt  Betty  Carlile  Buchanan 
the  babies  were  Walter  and  Rye.  In  less  than  a 
month  Father  would  be  thirty-nine  years  old  an 
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Mother  would  be  twenty-seven.  In  late  1888  signs 
of  the  time  began  to  point  to  the  inevitable  j 

panic  of  1893.  Agricultural  prices  touched  bottom. ! 

About  the  year  1889  Grandfather  Walter  j 

Carlile  built  a  new  brick  six- room  house  which  j 

was  a  two  story  structure  at  340  Block  I.  It  j 

had  a  wide  porch  across  the  entire  front  and  down 
one  side  which  was  a  child's  delight  because 
the  porch  had  a  two-foot-high  railing  with  a  flat 
top  just  wide  enough  to  walk  on.  But  best  of  all 
was  the  deep  cool  basement,  or  cellar  as  they 
were  called  in  those  days,  from  which  crisp  ordors 
permeated;  spiced  pickles,  apples,  turnips, 
sweet  cream  and  fresh  butter,  all  mingling  with 
the  damp  darkness. 
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Avondale,  Colorado 


During  the  month  of  February,  1890,  Father 
filed  on  a  homestead  at  a  location  approximate¬ 
ly  sixteen  miles  southeast  of  Pueblo.  The 
area  was  unnamed  at  the  time,  but  later  it  was 
to  become  known  as  Avondale  and  Father  played 
an  important  part  in  determining  the  name. 
(Homestead  Act  of  1862:  The  newly  formed  Repub¬ 
lican  Party, looking  for  a  program  which  would ^ 
appeal  to  the  West,  and  thus  aid  in  the  election 
of  Lincoln,  pressed  for  a  more  liberal  land 
policy.  The"  Homestead  Act  was  passed  in  1862 
which  granted  160  acres  to  bonaf ide  settlers 
;  after  a  preliminary  period  of  occupation. ) 

tm  ^  * 

By  April  of  1890  Father  had  taken  another 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
I  narrow  gauge  railroad  through  Rico  ana  Twin 
Lakes,  Colorado.  His  mail  address  was  Dallas, 
Colorado,  but  as  before  he  actually  lived  in 
work  camps  which  he  moved  along  with  the  daily 
progress  of  construction.  The  prime  contractors 
on  this  job  were  Weitbrec,  Carlile  &  Carlile 
(Uncle  Jim  and  Uncle  Lew  Carlile).  Mike  Ryan 
was  on  this  job,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  associated  with  Father  directly  or  with 
another  contractor. 


»  * 
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Dallas,  Colorado 
April  24,  1890 

Dear  Maggie: 

Received  your  letter  yesterday.  How  are  you 
getting  along?  Why  don't  you  leave  Minnie  at  the 
track  with  Jim's  mares?  He  said  you  could. 

Don't  bother  about  that  cow,  you  can't  find  her. 
Tell  Keel  I  will  send  him  the  pay  for  the  cow  be¬ 
fore  long.  I  will  send  you  some  of  the  old 
bills  but  all  you  will  get  out  of  them  will  not 
buy  much  bread  and  butter.  I  will  send  you  some 
money  about  the  first  of  May.  What  does 
M.  C.  W.  Y.  McGill  say  about  his  bill?  I  had  a 
letter  from  K.  C.  Allen.  He  said  Longmore  took 
his  digging  rig  from  the  stock  yard  but  I  think 
he  must  be  mistaken.  Well,  I  am  getting  along 
here  pretty  well.  The  stock  is  standing  the  work 
alright.  Tell  Fred  when  school  is  out  he  can 
come  to  camp  and  he  can  have  what  Kap  and  Sally 
earn,  and  he  can  make  something  carrying  water 
to  the  men.  Tell  Walter  when  he  learns  his 
letters  I  will  send  him  some  money  for 
patient  mamma's  work.  I  have  a  splendid  cook 
and  timekeeper.  I  found  the  cook  on  the 
train  when  we  came  up.  He  is  a  Dutchman  and 
I  give  him  fifty  dollars  a  month.  The  time¬ 
keeper  is  a  friend  of  Ed  Kennedas.  He  sent  him 
to  me  and  his  name  is  J.  E,  Keel.  I  have  no 
foreman,  stay  on  the  work  myself.  Rufus  Wiggins 
is  working  for  me.  How  long  is  Nannie  going  to 
stay?  I  think  you  had  better  send  all  of  the 
stock  over  to  Wills.  They  are  no  good  to  you 
there.  I  like  this  country  first  rate  and  I 
never  want  to  live  in  Pueblo  again  unless  I  can 
make  some  money.  Good  Bye, 

Yours, 

Sam 
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Mother  was  expecting  her  seventh  child  and 
from  Father's  letter  one  can  detect  an  under¬ 
current  of  worry,  perhaps  self-reproach,  for  the 
lack  of  success  due  him  from  the  years  of  hard 
work.  The  years  behind  him  had  brought  a  reput a- 
tion*for  integrity,  yes,  but  money,  no.  Father 
possessed  brawn  and  had  used  it  well,  but  apparent¬ 
ly  he  had  reached  a  stage  of  personal  development 
which  enabled  him  to  realize  that  other ^men  had 
been  doing  quite  well  financially  by  using  their 
wits.  He  had  spoken  of  sending  the  horses  to 
Will,  who  was  Mother's  brother,  living  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  Cortez,  Colorado. 

Dallas,  Colorado 
May  4,  1890 

My  dear  Maggie: 

I  received  your  letter  today.  I  went  to 
see  about  the  water  tax  before  I  left  and  it 
was  only  $30.00  They  have  overcharged  you.  I 
will  write  C.  Ditmore  and  see  about  the  balance 
on  the  estimate.  Lew  Carlile  said  for  you  to 
leave  Minnie  with  the  Mares.  Yes,  Rufus  Wigins 
told  me  about  the  bridle  bit.  I  expect  to 
finish  here  in  about  one  week  and  will  move 
about  ten  miles  from  here.  Will  get  my  maxi  at 
Dallas.  We  are  having  fine  weather.  Did  Will 
Carlile  get  my  letter?  I  will  write  another  to 
him  today.  Sally  got  kicked  on  the  setter  last 
night  and  will  have  to  rest  a  few  days.  Sally 
and  Nanie  work  together,  Kip  and  the  new  hoise, 

I  see  lots  of  people  out  here  I  know.  Prismas 
will  run  in  the  three  year  old  race  on  the 
16th  of  May.  I  let  George  Dodson  and  Dave  Nichols 
have  him  to  run  and  he  is  slick  as  a  seal.  My 
cook  told  me  this  morning  he  wanted  to  quit,  but 
I  said  no.  I  heard  lots  of  "Schmeltzer  news" 
today.  I  have  a  man  working  for  me  whose  wife  is 
boarding  with  the  Schmeltzers.  Oh,  guess  I ' H 
quit.  It's  this  country  you  want  to  hear  aboat. 

Good  afternoon,  Sam 
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Prismas  was  Father’s  first  race  horse.  I  do 
not  know  just  how  they  had  arrived  at  his  name. 
Fred,  then  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  arrived  at 
Dallas  in  time  to  ride  Prismas  in  the  race  of 
May  16th.  They  won,  and  thus  was  cemented  a 
great  love  between  boy  and  horse.  Years  later 
Fred,  who  also  became  a  race  horseman  of  renown 
passed  the  name  of  Prismas  on  to  one  of  his  fine 
colts.  Fred  accompanied  Mrs.  Mike  "Minnie" 

Ryan  and  her  son  Eddie  on  his  trip  to  Dallas. 
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On  June  17,  1890,  the  seventh  child, 
third  son,  was  born  at  27  Block  H.  He  was, given 
Father ! s  name  of  Samuel  and  Archie  was  in  honor 
of  a  family  friend  in  Avoca,  Wisconsin,  who 
operated  the  Archie  Frost  Men's  Clothing  Store 
where  the  Aldred  men  had  been  outfitted  for 
years.  Archie  was  more  like  Father  than  any 
of  the  boys.  He  possessed  the  same  keen  blue 
eyes  as  well  as  Father's  tallness,  and  as  he 
grew  to  manhood  he  developed  a  wisdom,  kindness 
and  understanding  which  endeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  later  years  his 
popularity  with  children  and  grandchildren 
placed  Arch  well  up  on  the  list  o!  favorite 

uncles. 


Dallas,  Colorado 
June  30,  1890 

Dear  Maggie: 

We  arrived  here  at  four  o • clock  all  right . 
The  wagons  are  here.  The  men  did  not  quit  and 
everything  is  all  right .  We  will  go  out  in  the 
morning.  Fred  is  in  good  spirits. 

Yours, 


Sam 
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Dallas ,  Colorado 
August  2 ,  1890 


My  dear  wife: 

I  received  your  yesterday.  I  am  In  Dallas 
and  will  go  to  camp  this  afternoon.  I  have  not 
finished  up  yet,  it  took  me  longer  than  I 
expected.  Tom  Sand  says  he  will  send  passes 
for  you  when  he  sends  Mrs.  Coles'.  I  will  see 
Ben  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  You  had  better 
come  as  soon  as  you  can  or  you  will  have  a  short 
time  to  stay  before  the  snow  flies.  When  you  get 
the  passes  you  must  write  and  tell  the  day  you 
will  start,  so  I  will  be  here  to  meet  you. 

Yours, 

Sam 

The  following  is  a  clipping  from  the  DENVER 
POST  newspaper:  "Dallas,  Colo.  The  old'  flag 
station  of  Dallas  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  in  Ouray  County  was  established  first 
as  Dallasville,  a  stage  line  station.  Even 
before  that  it  was  called  Unawee; , an  Indian 
word.  In  the  eighties  it  was  a  small  mining 
camp  at  the  forks  of  Dallas  Creek,  but  by  1898 
the  name  was  dropped  from  the  directories.  The 
creeks  and  the  town  got  their  names  from  George 
M.  Dallas,  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
from  1845  to  1859." 

When  Father  was  railroading  near  Alamosa, 
Colorado,  he  brought  a  little  black  shepherd 
puppy  home  in  his  overcoat  pocket.  The 
children  were  delighted  and  of  course  the  little 
puppy  was  given  great  attention.  He  grew  up 
to  be  the  family's  beloved  Old  Shep.  In  later 
years  Mother  nursed  Old  Shep  like  a  baby  and  as 
a  very  small  child  I  can  remember  his  soft 
brown  eyes  and  the  way  he  would  look  up  into 
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Father !s  face  when  Father  talked  to  him. 
Another  family  dog  about  this  same  time 
was  Rowdy,  who  was  considerably 
larger  than  Old  Shep.  During 
the  times  when  Mother  was  liv¬ 
ing  alone  with  the  children  at 
27  Block  H  she  had  Old  Bill, 
who  was  her  devoted  bodyguard. 

On  one  accasion  when  Father 
returned  home  from  railroad¬ 
ing,  Old  Bill  neglected  to 
recognize  him  and  stood  him 
off.  Father,  who  was  very  tired 
and  hungry,  became  angry  and 
attempted  to  whip  the  dog, 
which  only  became  more  fierce. 

One  of  the  children  flew  to  the 
dog  and  put  his  arms  around  his 
neck  and  Old  Bill  became  quiet 
as  everyone  stood  in  frozen 
horror. 


Ames ,  Colorado 
August  15,  1890 


Dear  Maggie: 

We  have  moved  camp.  Saw  Ben  Cole.  He 
says  he  will  see  that  the  passes  are  sent^  to 
you  in  time*  for  you.  to  start-  by  the  20th.  Write 
as  soon  as  you  get  the  passes  and  let  us  know 
the  night  you  start.  We  will  meet  you  at 
Dallas  the  next  day. 

Yours  in  hope. 


Sam 
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At  last  the  great  day  arrived  and  Mother 
was  ready  for  her  trip  to  the  wild  mountain 
country  where  Father  had  his  camp  established. 
She  took  only  the  three  youngest  children, 
Walter,  Rye  and  Archie  with  her.  Fmmfl  was 
left  with  Grandmother  Aldred  and  Aunt  Mary, 
who  always  provided  an  abundance  of  love  and 
kindness,  while  Jennie  stayed  with  Grandmother 
Carlile,  who  adored  the  pretty  blue-eyed  child. 
Of  course  Fred  was  already  at  the  camp  where 
he  had  spent  the  summer  with  Father,  and  much 
to  Mother's  surprise  he  was  the  one  who  met 
their  train.  Fred,  age  twelve  years,  had 
driven  the  team  and  wagon  over  rough,  narrow 
mountain  roads  to  Dallas  alone.  These  were 
the  days  when  a  boy  didn't  wait  to  grow  up, 
and  I  am  sure  that  Fred  wasn't  even  daunted  by 
the  task,  because  where  horses  were  concerned 
he  had  a  sixth  sense.  Afterall,  the  family  had 
to  be  met  at  the  train  and  the  reasons  why 
Father  could  not  do  it  himself  were  incidental. 

Very  shortly  after  they  left  Dallas  for 
their  trip  to  camp  a  stagecoach  was  held  up 
by  bandits $  this  should  be  adequate  proof  that 
they  were  truly  in  the  wild  West.  ^ 

j/ 

Mother  loved  her  stay  in  the  mountains. 

I  suppose  they  had  only  a  tent  for  shelter  but 
Mother  was  versatile,  to  say  the  least,  and 
she  could  conform  to  any  set  of  conditions. 


w 
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The  cook  sent  their  meals  up  to  them  so  Mother 
had  time  to  enjoy  the  fresh  mountain  air,  as  well 
as  the  great  timber  and  the  abundance  of  colombine 

and  other  wild  flowers  •  .  jh^jL 

It  is  true,  Mother  didn't  have  long  to  stay 
before  the  snow  would  fly.  Fall  comes  early  in 
the  high  altitudes  and  they  were  not  far  from 
timber  line .  The  chilly  mornings  must  have  made 
the  big  cook  tent,  with  its  huge,  ugxy  suo/e, 
into  a  magnet  which  drew  the  men  to  it.  Py  noon 
the  atmosphere  would  be  warm  and  come  mid-after¬ 
noon  the  soft  purple  haze  of  Indian  summer  would 
be  settling  in  a  soft  stillness  everywhere.  By 
chance  a  little  chipmunk  might  scamper  by  and  a 
busy  squirrel  would  surely  be  carrying  acorns  and 
pinon  nuts  to  his  storehouse  while  a  crow*  call¬ 
ing  in  the  distance,  could  possibly  create  a 

sweet  lonesome  feeling  in  all  who  heard.  • 

#  *  >  ' 

I  do  not  know  just  what  date  Mother  returned 
home  to  Pueblo,  but  I  am  sure  she  arrived  in  time 
for  the  older  children  to  take  their  places  once 
again  in  the  Carlile  School. 

*.  <  • 

During  Decsmbsr  1890  Grundniothsr  Aldrsd  f*6ll 
and  was  injured  while  boarding  a  street  car •  She 
was  on  her  way  to  visit  Mother  and  the  children 

at  27  Block  H.  v  - 

Ames,  Colorado 
December  11,  1890 

/ 

My  dear  wife: 

•  ■ 

I  received  your  letter.  If  Mother  gets 
worse  you  can  telegraph  me  at  Vance  Junction. 

That-  is  the  headquarters  and  they  will  send  it 
to  my  camp.  I  will  get  through  here  in  about 
three  weeks.  I  had  a  letter  from  Will.  -He  is 
better.  The  timekeeper,  John  Manning,  sends 
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these  cards  to  the  children.  Why  don't  the  child¬ 
ren  write  to  me?  From  your  loving  husband, 

Sam  Aldred 


Grandmother  Aldred  passed  away  on  December  13 
1890,  at  the  age  of  75.  The  funeral  of  Mary  Janet 
Macnab  Aldred  was  from  the  family  residence  at 
736  Elm  Street,  Pueblo,  Colorado.  The  Reverend 
C.  B.  Allen  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the 
North  Side  Cemetery,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Grandmother  Aldred 's  gentleness  and  under¬ 
standing  were  greatly  missed  by  the  entire 
family.  During  her  life  she  had  traveled  all 
the  way  from  Scotland  to  Pueblo,  Colorado,  by 
way  of  Canada  and  Wisconsin.  She  had  seen 
many  things,  many  ways  of  life.  She  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Mesa  Methodist  Church. 

Ames,  Colorado 
Dec.  20,  1890 


My  dear  Wife: 

j.  received  yours  the  19th.  It  is  just  as 
I  was  not  there  when  Mother  died  as  she 
would  not  have  known  me.  Were  Kip  and  Eliza 
there?  I  will  not  come  home  until  New  Years. 

I  will  be  finished  by  that  time  if  the 
weather  pennits.  Put  five  silver  dollars  in 
each  of  the  children's  stockings  for  me. 

My  love  to  all  - 

Sam 

V,  ^  Father  finished  his  work,  stored  his  out- 
i 1 o  and  returned  home.  He  had  made  a  profit 
on  his  contract  this  time  but  must  have  been 
weary  of  the  rugged  camp  life  connected  with 
those  early  pioneer  days.  Building  railroads 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  rough  and 
difficult  work,  and  Father  was  leaving  it  for 
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the  last  time.  One  can  hardly  resist  wondering  if 
Father  actually  knew  that  he  would  never  go 
back  to  that  kind  of  life  again. 

I  ||  .  ; 

Cortez,  Colorado 
March  30,  1891 

1|  i 

Brother  Sam: 

I  haven't  heard  from  you  in  sometime,  so 
thought  would  drop  you  a  few  lines  and  see  what 
had  become  of  you.  I'm  putting  in  my  crops,  have 
been  plowing  over  a  week.  I  came  from  the  Beaver 
yesterday  and  the  snow  is  13  to  15  inches  deep 
there  yet.  The  horses  are  looking  well.  ;  Did  you 
get  the  mares  from  Jim?  If  you  did  you  had 
better  bring  them  over  with  you.  If  you  don't 
go  railroading  this  summer  you  had  better  come  over 
■  and  run  my  ranch.  I  will  give  you  a  good  layout. 

If  the  weather  holds  good  by  the  15th  of  April 
I'll  have  in  about  ninety  acres.  Tell  Mother  I 
am  still  on  top  yet.  Give  my  regards  to  all  and 
write  soon  as  we  are  anxious  to  hear  from  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Will  Carlile 

Uncle  William  "Billie"  Carlile  III,  Mother's 
brother,  lived  until  the  early  1930 's  at  Cortez, 
Colorado,  where  he  is  now  buried.  His  wife, 

Aunt  Josie  Carlile,  died  a  few  years  later  than  he, 
and  cousin  Dorothy  and  her  family  still  live  in 


and  around  Cortez. 


The  Homestead 


On  May  14,  1891,  Mother's  thirtieth 
birthday,  the  family  moved  to  the  homestead. 
Brother  Arch  was  eleven  months  old  at  the 
time.  The  first  post  office  was  called  Con¬ 
cord  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Whitlock  was  the  first 
postmistress.  Later,  J.  S.  Green,  Sam  Taylor 
and  Father  renamed  it  Avondale. 

These  were  the  rugged  days  for  Mother 
and  Father.  To  the  east  of  a  small  valley  they 
built  a  temporary  house,  two  rooms  with  a  flat 
dirt  roof.  The  roof  leaked  with  each  heavy 
rain  and  the  surrounding  landscape  was  comprised 
of  nothing  but  bleak  prairies  in  every  direc¬ 
tion. 


The  Bessemer  Ditch  had  been  surveyed  in 
1890  but  was  far  from  completion.  It  was 
necessary  to  haul  water  In  barrels  for  the 
family’s  use.  What  a  tremendously  hard  summer 
that  must  have  been,  not  a  shade  tree  for 
miles,  nor  the  smallest  stream  of  water  for  the 
children  to  play  in.  We  can  never  fully 
appreciate  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  our 
parents.  Thank  goodness  Mother  and  Father 
were  not  entirely  alone.  There  were  other 
families  scattered  over  the  prairies,  all  with 
a  common  goals  to  someday  own  clear  title  to 
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their  individual  plats  of  land.  Each  family  unit 
was  struggling  to  establish  its  own  niche  in  the 
barren  prairie,  and  those  pioneers  must  have  had 
great  foresight  to  have  visualized  the  rich  farm 
lands  which  this  bleak  area  was  to  become. 

When  the  Bessemer  Ditch  was  finally  finished, 
Father  became  the  first  Ditch  Rider.  Those 
shares  of  precious  water  have  since  made  this 
entire  countryside  one  of  the  richest  farming 
.  belts  in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 

Father's  brother  Uncle  John  and  his  wife 
Aunt  Stella  had  filed  on  a  homestead  nearby. 

Their  two  older  boys  Jack  and  Tom  grew  up  with 
■  Walter,  Rye  and  Arch  and  they  were  devoted  cousins 
of  the  same  age  group.  Mother  and  Father  were 
i  like  second  parents  to  Jack  and  Tom,  while  Mother 
;  and  Aunt  Stella  remained  the  dearest  of  friends. 

Father  had  some  of  the  horses  which  he  had' 
i  used  at  his  railroad  camps,  and  there  were  milk 
:  cows  too.  Rye's  little  white  calf,  "Snow  Ball" 

I  -had  grown  up  and  was  contributing  her  share  of 
|  milk  for  the  family.  Horses  were  the  first  love 
I  of  the  entire  family  and  the  names  of  each  are 
j  well  remembered:  Prince  was  a  big  black 
!  stallion,  Kate  and  Black-Bird  were  the  prize  work 
team 5  Belle  was  a  foal  from  the  famous  trotter 
named  "Black  Maria"  and  Nig,  our  dear  little 
I  black  mare,  was  a  foal  of  Belles.  Nig  inherited 
!  her  racing  blood  from  her  grandmother  "Black 
Maria . " 

Fred  was  now  13  years  old  and  spent  much  of 
|  his  spare  time  matching  races  around  the  count ry- 
i  side.  Nig  was  the  champion  runner.  Walter  was 
the  rider  who  could  always  bring  her  in  first  and 
Rye  was  the  trainer.  When  a  race  was  up-coming 
Rye  would  rub  Nig  down  and  exercise  her  to  top 
condition ?  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  oats 
slipped  into  her  menu**  and  through  it  all  Nig 
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remained  a  gentle  and  sweet  little  mare  which 
each  child  in  turn  learned  to  ride.  She  seemed 
to  sense  her  roll  and  would  always  walk  carefully 
when  a  new  child  was  up  for  the  first  few  times, 
and  when  one  fell  off  Nig  would  instinctively 
stop  dead  still. 

Nig  had  many  colts,  among  which  Swansey, 
Roxie,  Huerfano  and  Avondale  I  are  well  remem¬ 
bered.  Squaw,  another  foal  of  Belle's  and  Nig's 
sister,  also  carried  the  Black  Maria  racing 
blood  and  among  her  colts  were  Avondale  II, 

Rebel  and  Hunkidorie.  I  think  that  Hunkidorie 
was  Father's  last  hope  for  another  winning  race 
horse  during  his  declining  days. 

Slim,  our  buggy  mare,  could  out-trot  any 
horse  in  Avondale.  She  was  a  long-legged  bay 
with  head  held  high.  We  were  all  proud  of  the 
rubber-tired  buggy  and  old  Slim.  Also,  among 
the  well  remembered  family  horses  were  Flot , 

Dew  Drop,  Spring  Heels  and  Buck,  Squaw's  team 
mate.  And  then  there  was  Percy,  a  big  white 
stallion,  gentle  as  a  lamb  and  with  a  broad 
back  which  made  a  perfect  platform  for  playing 
circus.  How  sad  it  was  in  our  household 
that  morning  when  Mother  was  forced  to  tell 
the  children  that  Old  Percy  had  died  during  the 
night . 

Ivanhoe  was  the  last  stallion 
which  Father  owned.  He  wasn't  as 
gentle  as  some  of  the  others  had 
been,  but  his  lack  of  affection 
was  more  than  made  up  for  by 
Prismas.  Beautiful  Pris  was  a 
deep  red  bay  with  black  mane  and 
tail.  It  is  not  known  from  whom 
Father  purchased  Prismas  but  he  had 
been  trained  as  a  trotter.  However 
Pris  would  not  tolerate  being 
hitched  to  a  sulky  and  after  . 
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kicking  his  way  free  on  several  occasions  it  was 
judiciously  decided  by  Father  that  he  would  be  a 
racer.  Naturally  Fred  welcomed  the  decision  and 
proceeded  to  do  quite  well  with  Prismas, 

Father's  converted  race  horse. 

Somewhere  along  life's  way  Mother  had 
acquired  the  formula  for  a  liniment  with  power¬ 
ful  healing  effects.  It  was  concocted  of  three 

■  ingredients,  turpentine,  vinegar  and  the  whites 
of  eggs,  and  was  called  "White  Liniment."  Soon 

i  after  the  family  moved  to  the  homestead  Mother 
;  had  dramatic  reason  for  using  White  Liniment. 

A  terrible  hailstorm  arose  and  the  horses, 
i  becoming  frightened,  ran  wildly  into  the  barb- 
!  wire  fences.  They  were  all  cut  badly,  but  Pris 
:  and  Fiddlesticks  were  the  most  seriously 
!  injured.  Mother  had  raised  Fiddlestick  on  a 
bottle  when  she  was  a  tiny  foal  and  couldn't 
’  bear  the  thought  of  the  beautiful  little  mare 
being  injured.  Pris  was  cut  so  deeply  across  his 
I  throat  that  the  wind  pipe  was  in  full  view. 

I  When  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  horses  Father  ~ 
i  determined  that  there  was  no  hope  for  them,  but 
I  valiant  little  Mother  declared  otherwise.  Armed 
!  with  her  famous  White  Liniment,  and  assisted  by 

■  the  sorrowing  children,  Mother  took  over  and 
|  nursed  the  horses  back  to  health.  Mother's 

liniment  was  good  for  man  or  beast,  and  Pris  was 
a  walking  testimonial  to  that  fact,  for  even 
though  he  carried  the  deep  scars  for  the  rest  of 
|  his  life,  he  went  on  to  win  victory  after  victory 
|  as  a  champion  race  horse. 

Father  matched  Pris  against  a  horse  owned 
|  by  a  Mr.  Frank  Hugh.  The  race  was  to  be  held 
at  Boone,  Colorado,  and  for  some  reason  Fred 
could  not  ride-,  so  Father  hired  a  jockey  named 
Horace  Howe  to  ride  Pris  in  that  race.  It 
later  was  alleged  that  the  jockey  had  been  paid 
to  "pull"  Pris  (make  him  lose  the  race) .  In 
|  any  event  there  was  mud  on  the  edge  of  the 


tract  and  the  jockey  was  running  Pris  in  the  mud 
instead  of  on  the  dry  dirt.  As  they  passed 
Father,  with  Pris  well  behind,  Father  threw  his 
hat  at  Pris  and  shouted  for  him  to  get  out  of  the 
mud.  That  is  exactly  what  Pris  did  regardless  of 
the  jockey  and  went  on  to  win  the  race. 

While  Prismas  was  owned  by  the  family  only  one 
girl  ever  rode  him  and  that  was  sister  Emma,  for  he 

was  basically  a  man's  horse,  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  man’s  world  of  racing. 

As  his  fame  grew  so  did  the 
offers  to  buy  Pris  and  finally 
Father  sold  him.  The  man  who 
purchased  Pris  was  a  profession¬ 
al  racing  man  who  owned  another 
fast  horse  named  Patsy  Dugan. 

His  business  was  to  travel 
around  the  country  and  stage 
match-races  between  these  two 
fastest  horses.  He  would 
determine  which  horse  was  to  win 
each  time  and  thus  benefit  from  the  betting  odds. 
The  last  time  our  family  saw  Pris  was  at  Rocky 
Ford,  Colorado,  where  one  of  these  races  was  being 
held.  It  was  Pris’s  turn  to  lose  the  race  that 
day,  and  it  was  a  very  sad  group  of  kids  who  had 
to  sit  back  and  watch  their  beloved  Pris  go  down. 


In  the  fall  of  1892  Mother's  fifth  little 
girl  was  born,  but  she  lived  only  six  weeks 
and  had  not  yet  been  named.  The  family  always 
referred  to  her  as  little  sister  and  she 
appeared  to  be  a  very  small  but  perfect  baby; 
however  she  quietly  slipped  away  in  her  sleep 
and  was  buried  on  the  East  Hill.  All  of  the 
children  attended  her  little  grave  through  the 
years  and  were  continually  trying  to  grow  a 
rose  bush  or  an  old  fashion  flag  there.  They 
would  carry  water  to  the  plants  and  feel 
rewarded  if  a  few  leaves  came  out,  but  invari¬ 
ably  the  tender  leaves  would  curl  and  turn 
brown . 

In  the  year  1893  Father  did  take  another 
j  contract  from  Sante  Fe  Railroad  for  construc¬ 
tion  between  Pueblo  and  Boone.  Fred,  who  was 
now  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  George  Dalton 
drove  the  slip  and  scrapper  teams  and 
Mrs.  Dalton  cooked  for  the  men.  This  was  a 
profitable  contract  for  Father  from  which  he  made 
enough  to  build  a  new  house  on  the  homestead. 

\  fN 

\«J  'The  site  for  the  new  house  was  finally 
chosen.  Father's  choice  finally  won  out  but 
through  the  years  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
Mother's  choice  of  location  on  the  north  side 


of  their  land,  near  the  road,  would  have  been  much 
better.  • 

Mexicans  were  hired  to  make  the  adobe  bricks 
while  Grandfather  Carlile  helped  in  many  ways  with 
his  great  knowledge  of  building.  The  walls  were  of 
adobe  brick  plastered  inside  and  out.  This  type 
of  construction  affords  the  greatest  amount  of 
insulation  possible,  and  as  a  result  houses  which 
are  built  of  these  materials  are  warm  in  the  winter 

and  cool  in  the  summer. 

t  1 

The  new  home  had  a  living  room,  kitchen, 
pantry  and  four  bedrooms.  Two  of  the  bedrooms 
were  upstairs  with  two  large  attics  under  the 
eaves,  each  running  full  length  of  the  house. 

These  attics  were  ideal  for  the  children  and  a 
great  many  hours  were  spent  playing  house  among  the 
old  trunks  and  keepsakes.  Little  did  I  suspect 
later  on  as  a  child  playing  in  these  attics,  that 
in  the  bottom  of  these  trunks  lay  old  letters 
which  would  some  day  become  the  basis  for  me  to 
record  the  family  history  in  this  book. 

v5  Two  deep  cisterns  were  built  with  one 
N  filtering  into  the  other  which  afforded  clear, 
cool  water  all  year  round.  A  Mr.  Larde  did  the 
plastering  on  both  the  house  and  cisterns. 


Section  17 


Nora  Ellen  Aldred 

On  July  8,  1894,  while  the  family  was  still 
living  in  the  old  house  with  the  dirt  roof,  the 
sixth  little  girl  was  bom.  She  was  the  pretti¬ 
est  of  Mother's  babies,  with  beautiful  grey  eyes 
and  soft  brown  curls.  Mother  was  quite  ill  so 
Fred  rode  the  sixteen  miles  to  Pueblo  on  horse¬ 
back  to  fetch  Doctor  Stoddard,  and  Grandfather 
Carlile  drove  them  back  to  Avondale  in  his  horse 
and  buggy.  Nora  was  given  Mother's  second  name 

of  Ellen. 

Pmma  and  Jennie  were  now  young  girls  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  respectively  and  they 
were  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  little  ^ 
children  with  the  help  of  Mary  Rail,  a  Mexican 
woman,  who  nursed  Mother  and  the  new  baby. 

Mary  was  a  friend  indeed  and  Mother  improved 
rapidly  so  that  she  was  soon  once  again  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  excitement  of  the  prospective  new  house 
with  its  shingled  roof  which  never  leaked. 

Speaking  of  the  old  house  with  its  sod  roof 
on  one  particular  occasion  during  a  hard,  steady 
rain,  the  old  dirt  roof  leaked  so  bably  that 
Mother  was  forced  to  make  beds  for  the  children 
under  the  table,  in  the  big  wardrobe  and  on  any 
other  available  dry  spot. 
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Another  event  of  note  which  occurred  toward 
the  end  of  their  days  in  the  old  house  and  which 
is  worthy  of  note  was  the  11  case-  of  the  old  44 
Winchester".  As  it  is  now,  kids  will  be  kids,  and 
so  it  was  also  back  in  1894s  Walter  and  Rye  were 
playing  with  the  44  which  everyone  knew  was 
unloaded.  The  shot  went  through  the  side  of  the 
old  house  and  whizzed  past  the  ear  of  Mike  Autobee. 
the  Mexican  handyman  who  was  chopping  kindling  at 
the  nearby  woodpile.  Mike,  in  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion  and  with  weak  knees,  rushed  to  the  house 
expecting  the  worst.  He  read  the  riot  act  off 
to  those  two  kids  in  mixed  Spanish  and  English. 
Mother,  after  a  second  go-around  with  the  child¬ 
ren  in  plain  English,  merely  nailed  a  board  over 
the  hole  and  returned  to  the  business  oi  living. . 
Mike  Autobee  was  a  Mexican  Indian  who  was  found  J*n 
an  abandoned  cabin  when  he  was  a  baby  by  Charlie 
Autobee.  Charlie  raised  him  as  his  own  child  with 
his  own  sons,  Tom  and  Joe. 

During  December  of  1894  the  family  moved 
into  the  new  house.  Nora  was  just  six  months 
old  at  the  time  and  with  the  coming  of  spring 
Mother  was  in  paradise,  for  sh©  delighted  in 
growing  plants.  She  set  out  air  kinds  of  piantc 
around  the  house  and  her  first  love  ws.b  the 
garden  with  flowers  as  well  as  vegeuacies. 

Mother's  chickens  were  everywhere  and  soon  they 
too  were  just  as  much  at  home  in  the  new  loca¬ 
tion  as  the  children,  and  the  old  hens  were 
happily  clucking  in  the  sunshine. 

Mother  took  the  older  children  in  a  horse 
and  wagon  to  the  river  bottom  where  they  dug  up 
young  trees,  but  they  came  back  with  a  whole  load 
of  every  conceivable  kind  of  plant  which  Mother 
could  find  and  possibly  transplant.  The  scrawny 
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-tie  switches  which  they  carefully  set  out  that 
t  eventually  grew  to  be  huge  shade  trees  which 
-  generations  to  follow  provided  coolness  to  the 
xse,  cellar  and  cisterns. 

Father  planted  the  orchard  east  of  the  house 
that  it  rein  from  Mother's  garden  down  to  where 
3  land  began  to  rise  for  the  small  hill  beyond. 
3re  was  a  road  at  the  lower  end  of  the  orchard 
Lch  ran  along  the  Green  Ditch  to  where  it  joined 
3  big  road. 


Section  18 


Elsie  Mabel  Aldred 

On  February  25,  1896,  I  was  born  in  Pueblo 
at  340  Block  I.  I  was  Mother's  seventh  and  last 
daughter  and  my  birth  should  have  been  the  first 
to  occur  in  the  new  house,  but  after  Mother's 
previous  illness  they  thought  it  best  that  she  be 
near  the  doctor.  I  was  born  at  noon  just  after  the 
older  children  were  rushed  back  to  school,  and  for 
years  they  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  I  was  just 
an  incident  which  had  caused  them  to  miss  their 
lunches  one  day. 


Sister  Emma  named  me  Elsie  for  the  heroine 
of  the  "Elsie  Dinsmore”  books  which  she  was 
currently  reading  (written  by  Martha  Finley,  whose 
pen  name  was  Farquharson)  and  Mabel  for  our 
pretty  red-haired  cousin,  Mabel  Russel,  who  lived 
at  732  Elm  Street  in  Pueblo. 

Sister  Nora  and  I  became  the  inseparable  two 
with  Nora  being  a  slender  brown-haired  child  and 
I  a  chubby  blond.  We  were  always  considered  to 
be,  and  referred  to  as,  nthe  kids”  by  older  members 

of  the  family. 


There  was  rapid  development  for  the  family 
during  the  next  three  years,  for  the  boys  were 
now  able  to  each  perform  almost  a  grown  man?s  work. 
Father  had  leased  more  land  to  the  south  for 
pasturing  his  cattle.  Fence  posts  and  wire  were 
expensive,  so  Father  and  the  boys  would  go  to 
the  cedars  about  thirty  miles  southwest  and  bring 
home  a  wagon  load  of  logs  each  trip.  These  logs 
were  trimmed  into  cedar  fence  posts  and  the  chips 
and  trimmings  which  remained  were  used  in  the 
kitchen  range  and  heating  stoves,  where  their 
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i  pitch  deposits  would  crackle  and  burn  with  intense 

heat .  ‘  _ _ 

i  For  these  journeys  to  the  cedar  -country  Mother 

;  would  pack  a  huge  box  of  food  for  Father  and  the 
i  boys,  consisting  of  bacon,  coffee,  potatoes  and 
!  lard  for  cooking.  Also,  there  would  always  be  an 
j  empty  ten-pound  lard  bucket  caret ully  packed  with 
•  straw  and  eggs,  a  cake  and  several  fruit  pies. 

'  Upon  being  returned  the  neatly  packed  box  would  be 
|  full  of  dirty  dishes  while  the  remainder  of  the 
'  lard  would  be  melted  and  sticky  on  the  outside  of 
j  the  can,  with  hay,  leaves  and  grass  sticking  to 
it.  A  half  empty  jar  of  jelly  would  be  turned 
over  and  smeared  on  the  thick  end  of  the  bacon 
slab  which  had  been  cut  with  slanting  strokes, 
leaving  it  in  a  triangle  shape.  The  biscuit  pan 
would  be  crusted  and  peeling  while  lumpy  flour 
paste  would  be  stuck  to  a  spoon.  The  salt  and 
pepper  would  be  turned  over  along  with  grease 
smeared  frying  pans  and  the  smoke-blackened  coffee 
pot.  But  this  was  all  of  little  importance  when 
compared  to  the  huge  load  of  cedar  posts  and  the 
fire  wood  which  they  also  brought  back. 

I  t  ’  By  this  time  of  year  the  prairies  were  dotted 
,  with  cattle.  Father  was  captain  of  the  cowboys. 
Round-up  time  in  the  fall  was  exciting  and  it  was 
strictly  a  manTs  game.  A  cowboy  carried  only  his 
bed  roll  and  his  branding  irons.  A  big  chuck- 
wagon  rolled  along  to  the  general  area  each  day  and 
the  cowboys  would  descend  upon  it  to  be  fed 
breakfast ,  dinner  and  supper,  as  it  was  known  in 
those  days.  Each  man!s  duty  was  to  claim  his  own 
,  cattle  and  to  brand  the  respective  calves. 
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As  always  there  would  be  a  certain  number  of 
stray  calves,  known  as  dogies,  and  invariably 
there  would  also  be  a  crafty  man  ready  to 
claim  them ;  naturally  this  led  to  considerable 
discussion.  But  round-up  time  was  a  milestone, 
too,  for  all  who  participated;  many  of  the  men 
met  friends  whom  they  had  not  seen  since  the 
previous  year's  get-together,  and  when  a  boy 
was  permitted  to  go  on  the  round-up  he  had  the 
feeling  that  at  last  he  was  a  Man. 

As  the  years  passed  Father  bought  adjoining 
homesteads  until  he  had  considerably  more  land 
than  the  original  homestead.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Colorado  State  Cattleman  Association 
organized  in  1S67.  Robert  S.  Grant  was  the 
first  president. 
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,  Section  19 
Louis  Warren  Aldred 

On  September  29,  1899,  Mother's  last  child 
was  bom,  the  fourth  son,  and  her  only  one  to 
be  born  in  the  new  house.  Mother  named  him 
Louis  Warren  in  honor  of  her  favorite  uncle, 
Louis  Ferby  Carlile.  As  fate  would  have  it 
little  Louis  did  inherit  his  uncle's  wonderful 
sense  of  humor,  including  the  ability  to  take  a 
joke  only  to  retaliate  with  a  better  one.  As  a 
little  boy  Louis  became  Father's  shadow,  follow¬ 
ing  him  everywhere,  and  as  he  grew  to  adulthood 
the  generous  nature  developed  which  has  marked 
his  entire  life. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  children  were 
not  so  well-informed  as  they  perhaps  are  during 
these  modern  times,,  and  the' morning  .after  "Louis 
was  born  the  two  kids  (Nora  and  I)  were  told 
that  the  baby  had  been  found  in  a  big  milk  can. 
As  fate  would  have  it,  some 'men' were "passing 
-through  the  countryside  driving  a 'herd  of  cattle 
to  the  eastern  markets.  As  was  customary. of 
the  times  they  stopped  at  the  nearest  available 
place,  which  happened  to  be  the  AldfecT  Rahch, 
where  they  were  fed  and  given  the  use'  of  the 
corrals  and  pasture  for  the  night .  These  men 
also  had  three  five-gallon  milk  cans,  possibly 
for  carrying  water,  and  as  nature  does  have  a 
way  of  slipping  up  at  the  most  inopportune  time 
to  stir  the  dust  of  confusion,  I  promptly  told 
the  men  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  that  we 
had  found  a  baby  in  their  milk  can.  This 
resulted  in  great  distress  and  embarrassment  to 
the  grown  young  ladies  in  the  family. 
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By  this  time  John  and  Stella  Aldred  had 
separated  and  Aunt  Stella  was  in  Cripple  Creek 
with  her  family.  Mother  received  the  following 
letter  from  her,  imploring  her  to  look  after  her 
boys: 


Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

March  21 ,  1899 


Dear  Maggie: 

You  were  just  as  good  as  you  could  be  to 
write  to  me.  I  had  wondered  and  wished  for  a 
letter  and  couldn't  think  why  I  did  not  get  one. 

Maggie  write  and  tell  me  how  the  boys  are 
dressed,  and  if  they  want  to  be  with  me.  Is 
J.  M.  furnishing  them  with  the  necessary  things  to 
wear  and  is  he  sending  them  to  school? 

With  his  temper  he  has  broken  up  our  home. 

I  hope  he  will  do  the  fair  thing  with  the  boys. 

I  have  friends  in  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellow 
lodges,  but  my  boys  are  the  heart  aches  I  have. 
Wish  I  could  see  them.  Pity  those  poor  children 
and  look  out  for  them.  Never  shall  I  forget  you. 
Hasn't  Tom  any  chickens  and  Maggie  keep  him  with 
you.  Oh,  my  little  freckled  faced  boy.  How  I 
love  him  and  Jack.  When  I  stop  to  think  about 
everything  it  seem  IT11  go  wild. 

Now  Maggie  tell  me  everything,  don't  hide 
a  thing  and  write  soon. 

I  haven't  seen  Nannie  for  a  long  time. 

Don't  fail  to  write  me  and  come  to  see  me  when 
you  are  in  Goldfield. 

Sincerely, 


St  ell 
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Nannie  was  Mother's  sister  who  lived  in 
Goldfield  near  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  at  this 

time. 

School  days  were  of  major  importance  to  the 
children  of  our  family.  Fred  and  Emma  first 
attended  the  Hillside  School,  which  was  located 
down  by  the  river  but  which  later  was  moved  to 
the  old  Fort  Reynolds,  where  it  was  known  as  the 

Fort  Reynolds  School. 


It  was  in  the  Hillside  School  where  Fred  and 
had  trouble.  The  dispute  started  over  their 
lunches.  F,mma  threw  a  biscuit  at  Fred,  missed 
him  and  hit  the  teacher,  Miss  Kathern  Wolf,  square 
on  the  nose.  I  am  sure  that  very  little  physical 
harm  was  done,  if  any,  and  in  later  years 
Miss  Wolf's  sister,  Miss  Berley  Wolf,  went  on  to 
teach  the  next  generation  which  included  Emma  and 
Fred's  children,  Vesta  Smith  and  Edna  Aldred. 


Later  Jennie  and  Walter  joined  Emma  and  Fred 
at  the  Hillside  School  and  this  time  Walter  got 
it.  The  teacher  whipped  Walter,  who  I'm  sure 
wasn't  over  seven  years  old  at  the  time,  and  when 
the  four  children  came  home  from  school  Mother 
saw  the  switch  marks  on  Walter's  legs.  She  was 
sick  and  angry  about  it  as  well  as  determined  to 
go  see  the  teacher  that  very  night  about  the 
matter.  The  older  children  anticipated  Mother's 
reaction  and  had  hurriedly  unhitched  old  Black 
Bird  from  the  cart  and  turned  her  out  to  pasture. 
They  understood  Mother ' s  modest  nature  and  didn  t 
wish  to  risk  the  slightest  scene  between  her  and 
the  teacher,  and  their  quick  action  accomplished 
the  purpose:  for  by  the  time  Mouher  was  able  to 
see  the  teacher  she  was  calm  and  ready  to  hear 

the  story. 


After  the  Hillside  School  was  moved  to  Foxt 
Reynolds,  sister  Rye  and  her  close  friends 
Ruth  and  Carl  Swartz  were  added  to  the  roster. 
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Miss  Maud  Blaine  was  the  teacher. 

The  first  school  in  Avondale  (District  18) 
was  built  in  1893.  The  Aldred  children  were  all 
students  at  this  school  closer  to  home.  Miss 
Mollie  Finley  was  the  teacher.  The  Finleys  were 
close  friends  of  the  family  from  their  days 
together  on  the  Greenhorn.  Once  again  Walter 
was  in  trouble  and  Mollie  Finley  whipped  him. 
Sister  Jennie  didn't  think  that  he  deserved 
such  harsh  treatment  under  the  conditions  and 
family  friend  or  not,  she  went  to  the  defense  of 
her  brother  with  grey  eyes  flashing  and  words 
flowing. 


Section  1 

The  First  Marriage 

By  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
frontier  had  become  a  matter  of  history.  Thriv¬ 
ing  cities  were  rising  up  out  of  the  expansive 
plains  and  the  ways  of  life  had  begun  to  change. 

In  the  year  1899  Fred  married  a  pretty 
brunette,  Miss  Rachel  Humphrey,  daughter  of 
William  Pinkney  and  Sarah  Tamlin  Humphrey.  The 
wedding  took  place  in  the  home  of  the  minister 
with  sister  Jennie  in  attendance.  The  bride Ts 
dress  was  of  dove  colored  satin  with  long  sleeves 
and  fitted  high  collar.  The  yoke  was  formed  by 
a  festoon  of  pearl  beads. 

Pmmfl  "Chic"  was  keeping  company  with 
Roy  Steadman  and  they  soon  became  engaged. 

Jennie  was  keeping  company  with  Everet  Biddle, 
first  cousin  to  Alonzo  Smith.  Later  Jennie 
became  engaged  to  Lud  Hooker,  but  he  passed 
away  within  the  year. 


To  a  child  of  four,  "Big  Sister"  is  a  won¬ 
derful  creature.  When  Emma  and  Jennie's  gentlemen 
friends  came  to  call,  Nora  and  I  were  fixtures  in 
the  bedroom  to  watch  them  dress,  and  I  remember 
when  the  perfect  timing  involved  in  scampering 
downstairs  just  in  time  to  snuggle  in  Momma's 
lap  and  watch  my  sisters  make  their  entrances 
into  the  living  room.  In  wintertime  it  was  even 
better  because  the  young  gentlemen  would  then 
hold  coats  for  the  ladies  and  the  final  act  would 
come  when  my  sisters,  each  in  turn,  would  throw 
the  dainty  pink  or  white  fascinator  lightly  over 
her  pretty  brown  hair  and  gently  toss  an  end  over 
each  shoulder. 

On  September  25,  1901,  Grandfather  Walter 
Blake  Carlile  passed  away  at  his  residence, 

340  Block  I  in  Pueblo.  This  came  as  a  shock  to 
Mother,  for  she  and  her  father  had  always  main¬ 
tained  a  deep  understanding  and  love  for  one 
another.  (From  the  PUEBLO  CHIEFTAN:  "The 
funeral  of  Walter  B.  Carlile,  the  pioneer 
contractor  of  this  city,  who  died  suddenly 
Saturday  morniing  was  held  this  afternoon  from 
the  family  residence  at  340  Block  I,  at 
2  o'clock.  The  Rev.  R.  A.  Chase  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  Methodist  Church  conducted  the  services 
which  were  largely  attended.  In  his  address 
he  dealt  at  length  upon  the  sturdy  character 
of  the  deceased  and  his  many  good  qualities. 

The  interment  was  in  Mountain  View  Cemetery 
where  Upton  Post  G.  A.  R. ,  of  which  the  deceased 
was  a  member,  read  the  Grand  Army  Ritual.") 

It  seems  to  be  the  little  things  in  life 
which  one  remembers  most.  As  a  small  child 
I  was  ill  in  the  home  of  my  grandparents  at 
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340  Block  I,  and  Grandfather  Carlile  had  given  me 
a  doll  with  real  hair.  Naturally  the  hair  came 
off  and  Granddaddy  had  to  glue  it  back  on  for  me. 

I  was  attended  by  Dr.  Dodds,  who  had  been  keeping 
the  Aldred  and  Carlile  families  healthy  since 
trading  post  days.  Dr.  Dodds  was  getting  along 
in  years  then  and  he  was  mellow  and  gentle  wi ■-■h 


years  of  wisdom. 


Life  on  the  Ranch 


By  the  year  1902  our  parents  had  begun  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  The  orchard 
was  coming  into  its  most  productive  years.  The  \ 
water  ran  west  of  the  house  and  every  growing  ' 
thing  could  be  given  a  drink.  The  front  yard  * 
south  of  the  house  was  all  cherry  and  peach  trees, 
with  a . walk  running  straight  south  to  the  front 
gate  lined  with  a  row  of  big  boulders  on  either 
side,  each  of  which  had  been  laboriously  carried 
from  the  west  hill.  There  was  a  row  of  currant 
bushes  going  east  along  the  orchard  fence. 
Gooseberry  and  other  little  berries  were  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  about  the  place.  Rose 
bushes  were  planted  on  the  ditch  banks  and 
sturdy  lilacs  grew  there,  too.  A  home-made 
hammock  was  fashioned  of  barrel  staves  and  wire 
and  was  attached  between  two  trees  in  the  dense 
shade  of  the  front  yard.  There  was  always  a  ) 
swing  hanging  from  one  of  the  big  box  elder 
trees  and  one  could  swing  with  outstretched  toes 
until  they  touched  the  cool  green  leaves  far  up 
in  the  branches.  If  only  every  child  could  sit 
in  a  gentle  moving  swing  with  a  lap  full  of 
crackers  and  butter,  content,  and  unafraid  of  the 


big  unknown  world  around  him. 


V 


V> 


The  dear  old  place  saw  plenty  of  water 
fights,  too,  which  only  a  real  champion  could 
win  and  sister  Jennie  was  a  champion.  She  always 
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aimed  at  the  other  fellow's  face  and  when  the 
battle  was  won  everyone  would  be  wet  including 
Mother  and  the  baby.  Mother  fussed  about  these 
battles,  but  also  she  could  appreciate  the  sheer 
joy  which  we  were  all  having. 

As  summer  approached  and  the 
days  grew  warm,  the  call  of  the 
Meadowlark  was  beautiful  in  the 
valley  and  on  the  hill  side.  Fall 
was  the  time  blackbirds  came  in 
great  black  clouds  to  light  in  the 
grain  fields  to  eat  their  fill". 

Our  "big  city"  was  Pueblo  and  a  trip  to 
town  was  something  which  we  all  anticipated  with 
great  joy.  Everything  possible  was  prepared  the 
day  before,  and  even  though (the  contents  of  the 
wagon  might  vary,  there  would  always  be  something 
which  could  be  traded  for  money,  such  as  a  few 
supers  of  comb  honey,  strained  honey  in  cans  or 
perhaps  a  cow  hide  rolled  tight  and  bound  with 
wire.  Mother  usually  took  something  along  for 
Aunt  Mary  and  the  family;  in  summer  fresh 
vegetables,  roasting  ears  of  corn,  beans  or 
squash.  A  special  gift  for  Grandfather  Aldred 
was  a  pound  or  two  of  pure  bees '  wax  for  his 
harness  work. 

Everyone  would  be  up  long  before  the  sun 
rose  drowsily  over  the  east  hill/  and  we  little 
people  would  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  breakfast 
table  in  our  starched  petticoats,  leaving  our 
dresses  to  be  slipped  into  later,  thus  avoiding 
any  chance  of  a  spot  or  stain  on  them. (  At  last 
Father  would  drive  up  to  the  west  gate  nearest 
the  kitchen  door,  gravel  crunching  under  the 
wheels,  harness  crackling  amidst  the  noise  of 
tugs  and  swingletrees ,  and  then  we  would  know 
that  old  Buck  and  Squaw  were  ready  for  the  long 
trip  ahead. 
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Today,  with  our  fast  automobiles,  sixteen 
miles  is  not  very  far,  but  in  those  days  it  was 
a  long  journey  which  was  measured  off  by  the 
walking  feet  of  the  horses,  and  only  occasional¬ 
ly  were  they  urged  into  a  trot.  Along  about 
Vineland  the  smoke  could  be  seen  as  it  rolled 
out  of  the  big  smokestacks  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Steel  Mill.  It  was  then  we  knew  that 
our  trip  was  half  over. 

As  we  crossed  the  railroad  tracks  at  Salt 
Creek,  very  often  a  long  freight  train  or  a 
switch  engine  would  be  there.  The  team  was 
mortally  afraid  of  the  train  and  Father  would 
wrap  the  lines  around  his  hands  and  brace  his 
feet  in  readiness.  If  the  train  were  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  the  horses  would  hesitate  but  could  be 
urged  across  the  tracks;  however,  if  by  chance  we 
had  to  wait  for  the  train  to  pass  by,  the  horses 
would  lunge  and  pitch  away  from  the  big  black 
smoking  monster  and  Squaw  would  literally  quiver 
under  her  harness.  I  rode  along  with  dread  in 
my  heart ,  and  cuddled  close  to  Mother  but  I 
had  a  feeling  of  safety  derived  from  Father's 
great  strength. 

It  was  like  another  world  when  we  at  last 
turned  south  on  Elm  Street  in  Pueblo.  The  clump 
of  the  horses  hoofs  made  a  ringing  noise  on  the 
hard  street  and  there  were  green  grass  and  picket 
fenses  at  every  yard.  The  shade  trees  lining 
both  sides  of  the  street  formed  a  beautiful  and 
mysterious  arch  under  which  we  passed. 

To  me  Grandfather  Aldred's  tall  red  brick 
house  was  the  grandest  of  all,  and  the  most 
fascinating  thing  was  the  porch  upstairs  directly 
over  the  first  floor  porch.  One  could  walk  out 
of  the  big  living  room  of  the  second  floor  into 
the  sunshine  and  feel  so  high  and  mighty  looking 
down  over  house-tops  and  streets.  At  night  the 
big  street  lights  cast  long  dark  shadows  far 
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down  the  block. 

Grandfather  had  a  big  barn  with  a  hay  loft 
located  in  the  back  of  his  lot  and  next  to  a 
three— room  house  which  he  rented.  I  don’t  know 
that  Grandfather  ever  owned  a  horse  after  he 
built  the  big  house  at  736  ELdq  Street,  but  he 
always  had  feed  tucked  away  in  the  loft  for  his 
sons'  horses  when  they  came  to  town. 

Aunt  Mary  was  a  Saint ,  if  it  is  possible  for 
us  mere  humans  to  judge  one  and  Grandfather  with 
his  long  grey  beard  and  little  black  skull  cap, 
which  was  fashionable  with  older  men  of  that  day, 
made  a  lasting  picture  in  my  memory.  Uncle  Frank 
Russell  and  Cousin  Mabel  lived  two  doors  north  of 
the  big  house.  Aunt  Lizzie  had  passed  away  in 
1898,  and  Mrs.  Ericson  was  their  housekeeper  for 
many  years  thereafter. 


Old  Jim  Packard 


Sometimes  Father  would  push  back  from  the 
breakfast  table  and  say  as  he  arose,  "One  of 
you  boys  had  better  ride  the  big  pasture  fence 
today;  some  of  those  cattle  are  getting  mighty 
breachey,"  and  as  an  after-thought  just  as  the 
screen  door  closed  behind  him,  "You  had  better 
take  a  hammer  and  some  staples  with  you."  Those 
words  had  the  same  effect  then  as  they  would  have 
today  if  translated  into  "Son,  you  had  better  mow 
the  lawn." 


I 
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Riding  fence  was  a  lonely  task  and  if  a  broken 
barbed  wire  were  found  it  was  a  mean  job  to  fix 
it.  There  was,  however,  one  compensation  for  the 
unlucky  brother  and  that  was  Old  Jim  Packard,  who 
lived  a  lonely  hermit's  life  and  always  welcomed 
a  visit  from  the  Aldred  boys.  Mr..  Packard's 
cabin  was  located  on  the  Huerfano  river  at  the 
far  edge  of  our  big  pasture.  It  was  a  tiny 
one-room  structure  completely  isolated  and  in  the 
center  of  a  vast  unpopulated  prairie.  He  lived 
his  life  out  with  just  his  dogs  and  a  chance 
human  visitor  for  company.  He  was  from  a  good 
Eastern  family  and  had  been  well  educated,  but  he 
had  been  forced  to  come  West  for  his  health,  and 
thus  had  resulted  his  lonely  existence.  It  was 
speculated  that  he  had  left  a  beautiful  sweetheart 
in  the  East,  but  Mr.  Packard  was  a  man  of  very 
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few  words  and  no  one  ever  knew  for  sure  but  when 
pressed  by  one  of  our  family  about  his  romance 
his  reply  was,  "She  wouldn!t  come  and  I  would n  J 

fetch." 

,  The  highlight  of  each  visit  with  Old  Jim  was 
+h»  food,  for  eventually  he  would  get  around  to 
cooking  a  steaming  meal  of  fried  eggs  and  biscuits, 
and  my  brothers  would  turn  to  ana  man  to  man  they 
would  revel  in  it.  Mr.  Packard  was  repaid  ten- 
f"ld  for  every  egg  he  cooked  for-  the  Aidxcd  bo^s, 
for  as  the  r^ag X  of  tine  overtook  him  it  vas 
brother  Arch  and  his  wife  Jessie  who  took  him 
under  their  wing  and  looked  after  his  needs,  m 
those  later  days  Jim  came  to  depend  upon  Arch  and 
eagerly  awaited  the  familiar  sound  of  his  car  as 
it  came  slowly  over  the  rough  and  seldom  used  road 
leading  across  the  bleak  prairie  to  his  shack. 

With  the  coming  of  each  spring  the  bones  of  the 
earth  surrounding  the  shack  would  be  gnawed  clean 
by  the  wolfish  winter  winds,  until  about  the  year 
1955  when  Mr.  Jim  Packard  died  in  lonely  seclu¬ 
sion,  just  as  he  had  lived  his  life. 

In  April  of  1904  sister  Emma  Elizabeth  was 
married  to  Mr.  Alonza  E.  Smith,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Smith,  at  the .home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ves  Despain  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Emma's  wedding 
dress  was  a  cream  mull  over  pale  blue  with  deep 
lace  yoke  and  a  high  collar  with  long  sleeves  and 
and  a  floor-length  skirt.  Upon  their  return  o 
Colorado,  Emma  traded  her  cattle  for  an  acre  of 
land  which  Father  owned  in  Avondale.  This 
property  was  the  blacksmith  shop  directly  across 
the  street  from  Sam  Taylor's  general  store,  and 
Alonza  converted  it  into  a  filling  station  ana 
garage.  The  twentieth  century  had  arrived  and 
with  it  the  automobile  and  Emma  and  A.  E.  Smi 
were  pioneering  in  this  new  field. 

Father  had  also  leased  the  school  section  and 
in  turn  had  released  it  out  to  various  tenant 


farmers.  Fred  and  Rachel  lived  on  one  of  these 
parcels  for  several  years.  I  remember  the  delight  | 
of  us  smaller  children  to  be  allowed  to  carry  an  1 
afternoon  lunch  to  Papa  and  the  boys  in  the  fields 
on  hot  summer  days.  What  ever  would  we  have  done 
without  the  versatile'  ten-pound  lard  bucket  and  its 
tight  lid?  We  children  would  carry  one  full  of 
lemonade  or  fresh  cool  water  from  the  cistern,  and 
another  one  packed  with  warm  cookies,  sometimes 
frest  fruit  pie  or  large  slices  of  Mamma’s  bread 
spread  generously  with  butter.  Often  we  would 
carry  buttermilk  with  flecks  of  golden  yellow  butter 
floating  around  on  top.  1 

Upon  arrival  we  would  be  hailed  as  princesses 
bearing  food  to  the  galley  slaves,  but  when  the  'I 
menfolks  had  satisfied  their  thirst  and  the  food 
can  was  empty  we  became  just  kids  again.  Father 
was  always  pleased  and  extravagant  with  his  praise 
of  us  for  having  come  into  the  hot  fields  with 
refreshments  for  the  workers. 

One  beautiful  summer  day  three  children 

were  playing  with  a  big 
turtle  weighing  about  fifteen 
pounds  which  had  been  found 
in  the  river  bottom  and  had 
been  moved  to  the  ditch  near 
the  house.  Ownership  of  the 
terrapin  was  being  discussed 
and  the  older  child,  Nora, 
possibly  felt  that  she  had  <  ] 
priority  by  right  of  her  age 
so  she  was  claiming  the  big 
shell,  the  four  legs  and. the 
head.  The  youngest  child, 
even  though  he  was  still  under 
school  age,  was  quite  adroit 


[■  in  his  addition  and  subtraction  and  after  having 
thought  about  the  problem  for  a  moment  made  the 
i  following  profound  statement:  "That  leaves  Essie 

and  me  the  _ v__  end  together,"  meaning,  of 

course,  the  rear  extremity  of  the  turtle's 
anatomy. 


The  Colorado  State  Fair 


As  certain  as  the  rising  sun  was  the  Colorado 
State  Fair  and  the  fact  that  it  would  be  held  each 
year  at  Pueblo.  Attendance  at  the  fair  was  an 
excusion  into  real  excitement  and  the  year  1904 
was  no  exception. 

Preparations  for  attending  the  fair  were 
started  well  in  advance  of  the  approaching  day  and 
Father  would  always  use  the  big  wagon,  as  there 
had  to  be  room  for  a  feed  of  oats  and  hay  for  the 
horses.  The  second  seat  was  added  and  usually  a 
board  was  laid  across  for  extra  seating  room. 
Everybody  went  to  the  fair,  and  all  were  filled 
with  great  expectation  as  we  finally  set  out  on  the 
sixteen-mile  journey  to  attend  the  Colorado  State 
Fair. 

- 

When  at  last  the  long  ride  was  over  and  we 
had  reached  the  big  gate,  Father  would  buy  our 
tickets  and  slap  the  lines  on  the  horses  hips. 

It  was  then  that  we  rode  under  the  big  arch  which 
was  like  entering  a  fairyland.  Music,  flags  fly¬ 
ing,  decorated  booths  and  policemen  on  horseback 
keeping  order.  Men  with  loads  of  brightly  colored 
balloons,  seemingly  staggering  under  their 
awkward  bulks  and  crying  out,  "Balloons  -  -  *'  1 

Balloons."  There  seemed  to  be  an  endless  line  of 
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booths  selling  pink  lemonade,  popcorn  and 
trinkets  and  to  me  it  was  all  unbelievable. 

A  certain  smell  seemed  to  be  everywhere.  Some 
of  the  exhibitors,  late  with  their  booths,  were 
still  hammering  and  stringing  lights  and  bright 
paper  streamers. 


Father  and  Mother  would  find  a  good  place 
for  the  wagon  and  unhitch  the  tired  team  which 
was  always  fed  immediately.  Father  would  be 
anxious  to  be  off  with  the  men  looking  at  stock 
and  race  horses ,  while  we  children  were  hurry¬ 
ing  Mother  to  take  us  to  see  all  the  wonders  of 
the  big  fair. 

Mealtime  at  the  fair  was  an  event  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  end-board  of  the  wagon  was 
let  down  to  serve  as  Mother's  work  table,  and 
immediately  men  and  boys  started  sauntering  by 
to  offer  rather  generous  greetings  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Aldred.  Mother  and  Father  would  invariably 
return  their  greetings  and  inquire  if  they  had 
eaten.  One  year  Mother  roasted  a  goose  for  lunch 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  mere  nodding  acquaint¬ 
ances  became  back-slapping  friends  when  news  of 
the  goose  got  around  the  fair  grounds. 


During  the  fair  of  1905  Rye  and  J  ennie 
entered  the  first  ladies'  relay  race  ever  run 
at  the  Colorado  State  Fair.  All  the  girls  wore 
neat  divided  skirts  and  shirtwaists  which  were 
the  fashion  and  custom  for  equestriennes  after 
the  side-saddle  was  outmoded ^ 

The  rules  called  for  each  contestant  to 
ride  three  horses,  and  Rye  rode  for  Mr.  Charley 
Dalton,  who  was  an  old-timer  at  Avondale  until 
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his  death  in  1959.  Two  of  Rye’s  horses  were 
named  Rattler  and  Cigarette,  but  the  name  of  the 
third  horse  has  long  been  forgotten.  Jennie 
rode  three  of  Mr.  Billie  Robinson’s  best  horses 
and  Fred  was  Rye's  attendant  while  Walter  attend¬ 
ed  Jennie.  Fred  instinct ed  Rye  to  ride  in 
close  to  her  change  horse  and  jump,  at  which 
time  he  would  catch  her  foot  and  boost  her  right 
into  the  next  saddle.  Jennie  wasn’t  the 
accomplished  horsewoman  that  her  sister  Rye  was, 
but  she  was  really  in  there  trying  and  even 
though  Rye  won  the  race,  Jennie  almost  beat  her 
by  coming  in  a  very  close  second  and  ahead  of 
the  other  contestants. 

The  next  day  Rye  was  scheduled  to  ride 
Rattler  in  the  half-mile  dash.  Rattler  was  a 
very  fast  horse  and  a  gambler  who  apparently  had 
money  against  the  horse,  propositioned  Rye  to 
pull  Rattler  so  that  he  would  lose.  Brother 
Fred  set  him  straight  on  the  situation,  so  the 
gambler’s  next  move  was  to  dress  a  boy  as  a 
girl  and  sneak  him  into  the  race.  Fred  recog¬ 
nized  the  disguise  immediately  as  the  boy  rode 
onto  the  track;  perhaps  the  red  veil  caught  his 
eye,  and  once  again  the  gamblers  were 
straightened  out,  a  bit  more  forcefully,  and 
at  last  the  six  girls  entered  in  the  race  were 
to  start.  Fred  instructed  Rye  to  ride  for  the 
rail  and  "whip  like  hell"  -  she  did  -  she  won 
and  for  the  second  time  that  year  Rye  was  the 
winner.  Her  winnings  totaled  sixteen  dollars, 
eight  for  each  win. 

There  were  a  few  other  blue  ribbons  won  by 
our  family  for  entering  hand-work  on  several 
occasions,  but  all  in  all  the  winners  were 
usually  in  the  field  of  horsemanship. 

As  the  day  grew  late  and  the  fair  activi¬ 
ties  gradually  came  to  a  close,  preparations 
were  made  for  the  long  ride  back  home.  Soon 
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we  would  ride  again  under  the  great  arch,  but  this 
time  it  would  be  on  our  way  out  of  the  fairgrounds 
and  the  fairyland  would  start  to  become  just  a 
memory.  There  was  always  much  talk  of  what  each 
had  seen,  the  display  of  farm  products  and  live 
stock  and  what  had  been  viewed  irom  the  g^  andsuand, 
but  gradually  the  movement  of  the  wagon  and  the 
sound  of  voices  would  fade  away  and  one  by  one  we 
children  would  close  our  eyes  in  sleep.  Later 
we  would  be  awakened  by  the  happy  bark  of  our  dogs 
Shep  and  Rowdy,  and  we  would  stand  up  on  tingling 
feet  and  legs  and  stagger  into  bed. 

Fred  was  "call  boy"  for  the  horse  races  at  the 
Colorado  State  Fair  for  many  years. 

About  this  time  brother  Walter  held  the  title 
for  the  best  time  in  relay  race  changing  in  and 
around  Pueblo. 
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School  Days 


Before  the  State  Fair  each  year  our  thoughts 
were  on  the  opening  of  school.  By  this  time  we 
would  know  who  the  teacher  was  to  be  since 
Father  was  on  the  school  board.  The  little  green 
Berry  school  house  sat  about  one-half  mile  west 
of  the  four  corners  on  the  south  side  of  the  road. 
It  was  built  in  1897,  and  the  first  directors 
were  Father,  Mr.  William  "Bill"  Evans  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Yoeman,  while  the  first  teacher  was 
Miss  Minnie  Bay. 

When  approaching  the  school  we  went  up  the 
steps  over  the  barbed  wire  fence  and  into  the 
school  yard.  The  one-room  building  had  four 
windows  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  a  big  round 
heating  stove  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  rows 
of  double  seats  on  each  side.l  Teacher's  desk  was 
at  the  south  end  with  a  row  of  recitation  seats 
directly  in  front,  while  the  north  end  of  the 
building  served  as  the  entrance  with  hooks  on 
each  s-ide  of  the  door  to  hold  our  coats  and  caps. 
Along  the  wall  beneath  these  hooks  one  could 
find  a  variety  of  dinner  pails  which  consisted 
of  assorted  syrup  and  lard  buckets  varying  in 
size  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family,  and  most  had  holes  punched  in  the  lids 
for  air  circulation.  As  the  late  afternoon  sun 
cast  its  rays  through  the  west  windows  the 
labels  of  these  well-polished  lunch  buckets  were 
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easily  readable  with  "Pure  Leal  .bard"  and 
"Nector  Syrup"  being  predominant.  During  the 
colder  months  of  the  year  an  old  assortment  of 
overshoes  and  rubbers  took  their  places  along 
this  same  wall. 

For  night  meetings,  such  as  school  entertain¬ 
ment  and  literary  society  gatherings,  the  school 
was  lighted  by  lamps  on  brackets  along  the  walls 
with  reflectors  behind  them.  Of  all  the  evening 
activities,  I  guess,  the  Christmas  program  was 
always  the  most  delightful  affair  of  the  year. 

The  teacher ! s  desk  would  be  pushed  out  of  the  way 
at  the  front  of  the  room,  while  the  back  wall 
would  be  crowed  with  men  standing.  Each  and 
everyone  attending  would  be  dressed  in  their  Sun¬ 
day  best  and  under  the  lamp  light  all  eyes  were 
sparking  and  cheeks  glowed  with  excitement. 
Everything  in  the  schoolroom  took  on  a  different 
and  enchanting  look  after  dark.  Recitations  and 
dialogues  were  memorized  and  spoken,  each  in 
turn,  with  what  we  imagined  to  be  truly  profes¬ 
sional  showmanship.  Then  we  would  all  wait  with 
bated  breath  for  the  sound  of  sleigh-bells  out¬ 
side  announcing  the  arrival  of  jolly  old 
St.  Nick,  who  would  then  come  rushing  in  with 
bags  of  candy  and  popcorn  for  each  child. 

As  the  first  of  September  approached  and  the 
inevitable  opening  of  school  was  at  hand,  a  day 
was  set  and  parents  came  armed  with  mops,  brooms, 
soap  and  rags  to  thoroughly  wash  away  tne  accumu¬ 
lation  of  dust  which  had  settled  during  the  three 
vacation  months.  When  the  task  was  completed  an 
odor  more  rare  than  the  costliest  perfume  hung  in 
the  air.  It  was  a  combination  of  wet  backboards 
and  chalk  dust  along  with  the  smell  of  soap  and 
water  on  unvarnished  pine  wood.  On  the  first  day 
of  school  this  would  all  be  enhanced  with  the 
essence  of  new  calico  and  squeaking  new  shoes. 
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Miss  Myrtle  Wood  was  my  first  teacher,  and  she 
must  have  been  a  wonderful  person.  She  would  plaji 
the  organ  while  we  children  sang  "Flow  Gently  ■ 
Sweet  Aften",  "My  Darling  Nellie  Grey",  "Old  Black 
Joe",  "Annie  Laurie",  "My  Country  Tis  of  Thee"  and 
many,  many,  ether  songs  of  the  day.  She  Introduced 
us  to  the  blowing  ol  soap  bubbles  one  day  when  she 
arrived  with  little  white  clay  pipes  and  presented 
one  to  each  child.  Later  her  gift  to  each  child  | 
was  a  long  string  of  candy  beads.  Louis,  then  I 

under  school  age,  loved  Miss  Wood  and  she  in  turn  a 
called  him  her  sweetheart.  One  day  Louis  gave  her 
a  little  chicken,  which  was  probably  the  nicest  I 

thing  he  could  think  of  at  the  time,  and  she  I 

carried  it  gently  home  to  her  mother  who  raised  it 
with  tender  care  and  they  were  able  to  watch  it 
grow  into  a  beautiful  rooster. 

Miss  Iva  Ray  Rice  was  another  teacher  who, 
by  right  of  her  youth,  charm  and  ability  to  teach, 
was  an  asset  to  this  little  school.  And  then 
there  was  Miss  Lillie  Bender,  a  tall  straight 
blonde  who  not  only  was  a  wonderful  teacher  but 
in  addition  had  an  uncanny  knack  for  handling 
the  half -grown  boys  and  girls  who  were  the  teen¬ 
agers  of  yesteryear.  Miss  Bender  later  married 
Jason  Whitlock,  son  of  Jasper  and  Sarah  Whitlock. 

A  more  complete  list  of  the  Berry  School 
teachers  would  be:  Miss  Minnie  Bay,  Miss  Addie 
Blain,  Miss  Maggie  West,  Miss  Maser,  Miss  Lucy 
Moorier,  Mr.  Former,  Miss  Mabel  McDonald,  Miss 
Myrtle  Wood,  Miss  Lillie  Bender,  Miss  Iva  Ray 
Rice  and  Mr.  Hobbs.  i 

A  roster  of  the  children  attending  the  f 

little  green  Berry  School  would  include:  I 

Maria,  Archie,  Nora,  Elsie  and  Louis  Aldred,  I 

children  of  Sam  and  Maggie  Aldred •  Jack  and  I 

Tom  Aldred,  children  of  John  and  Estella  Aldred;  £ 
Mary,  Gus  and  Andy  Algien,  children  of  Barney  I 

Alg±en;  willie  Berry,  child  of  George  and  Mettie  I 
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I  Berry;  Laura  and.  Collins  uarlils,  '-'hildx  <sn  ux 
Billie  and  Abigale  Carlile;  Jim  Dunham,  son  of 
Willard  and  Nanie  Dunham;  Earl  and  May  Dean, 
children  of  Mr. -and  Mrs.  John  Dean;  Burley,. 

Howard  and  Irene  England,  children  of. Church  and 
Hollie  England;  Mabel  and  Kilty  Evans,  childx^n 
of  Bill  and  Amanda  Evans;  Beatrice,  Bennie,  May 

I  and  Stella  Fields,  children  of  Eddie  and  Amelie 
Fields;  Ruth  and  Dan  Goodman;  lorn  and  Jim  Hall; 

1  Frances,  Zen,  Noble  and  Lalie  Hornbecx,  chxlo.... en 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jasper  Hornbeck;  Jennie  Johnson, 
daughter  of  Elmer  and  Kitty  Johnson;  Chauney 
Kemp;  Lee  Richardson,  son  of  Jim  and  Grace 
Richardson;  Frank,  Ena,  Dave  and  Cyrus  Yarberry, 
children  of  Tom  and  Josie  Yarberry;  Lulu  and 
Lester  Lampkin;  Ellen,  Claud  and  Irving  Marshal; 
Edith,  Wanda  and  Robert  Mock,  children  of  Robert 
and  Nettie  Mock;  Minnie,  Emma  and  Ida  Nyman, 
children  of  Pete  and  Bessie  Nyman;  Susie  and  Frank 
Nolty,  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Nolty; 

Pearl  and  Robert  Petry,  children  of  Henry  and 
Lydia  Petry;  Louis  and  Wilber  Pitman;  Nellie 
Yoeman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Yoeman, 
and  Bessie  and  Cobb  Sanders. 


Nora's  and  my  best  friends  were  perhaps  the 
Nyman  girls,  Minnie,  Emma  and  Ida,  daughters  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pete  Nyman.  The  Nymans  were  a  good 
Swedish  family,  living  in  a  neat  three-room 
house  on  the  south  road.  Even  though  the  home 
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seemed  crowded.  We  girls  delighted  in  exchanging 
invitations  as  all-night  guests.  Minnie  was  the 
comedienne,  Emma  the  pretty ^one  and  Ida  became 
the  girl  of  mystery. 


The  Avondale  Methodist  Church 


The  major  landmark  at  Avondale,  Colorado,  is 
the  Methodist  Church  which  was  built  between  the 
years  of  1895  and  1900.  From  the  PUEBLO  CHIEFTAN: 
"November  19,  1900.  A  fine  church,  a  handsome 
little  edifice  has  been  completed  at  Avondale, 
Colorado.  The  dedication  will  be  November  25th. 
This  is  the  only  church  between  Pueblo  and 
Fowler.  It  would  be  a  credit  to  any  town." 


Among  my  earliest  and  sweetest  memories  of  the 
little  white  church  were  the  Easter  programs.  All 
little  girls  were  dressed,  it  seemed* to  me,  in 
beautiful  white  dresses  and  new  slippers,  and  with 
pink,  blue  and  white  hair  ribbons  tied  in  per¬ 
fectly  stiff  bows  as  adornment  for  braids  of  hair 
ranging  from  black,  to  brown,  to  corn-silk  colors. 
Some  few  of  the  girls  had  naturally  curly  hair 
but  the  others  were  forced  to  achieve  soft,  loose 
curls  by  tying  the  locks  of  hair  up  on  curling 
rags  the  evening  before. 


At  a  typical  Easter  program  the  children, 
including  the  little  boys  who  were  also  spick  and 
span  and  dressed  in  the  latest  fashions  of  the 
day,  were  all  lined  up  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
with  individual  speaking  parts  which  had  been 
laboriously  memorized.  It  was  then  that  we 
learned  of  the  Risen  Christ  who  had  come  to 
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redeem  the  world  and  once  again  each  person  could 
contemplate  his  individual  responsibilities  to 

mankind . 

Eastertime  meant  something  else  for  us 
children  too,  because  a  week  prior  to  the  event 
our  long  underwear  had  been  laid  aside  for  the 
year.  No  Easter  dress  could  possibly  be  worn 
over* long  underwear  for  no  leg  would  look  neat 
and  trim  if  encased  in  long  stockings  which  had 
been  stretched  over  bulky  and  twisted  drawer-legs. 

Another  big  church  event  each  year  was 
Children’s  Day,  at  which  we  youngsters  spoke 
poems  and  sang  songs.  By  this  time  of  year  the 
roses  and  lilacs  were  in  bloom  and  the  church 
was  decorated  with. flowers  which  had  been  contri¬ 
buted  and  arranged  by  the  ladies  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  There  was  also  another  custom,  which  migh 
appear  to  be  insignificant,  but  which  has  always 
remained  in  my  memory  since  childhood,  and  that 
was  the  fact  that  every  woman  seemed  to  have  a 
fresh  flower  either  placed  in  her  hair  or  pinned 
to  her  dress  on  that  day.  The . presence  of  so  many 
flowers  created  a  fragrance  which  time  has  been 
unable  to  erase  from  my  memory. 

The  ceiling  of  this  little  white  church 
deserves  special  mention,  for  to  this  day  it 
still  remains  a  true  work  of  beauty  created  by 
fine  craftsmanship.  Mr.  Seiberling  had  not  only 
drawn  the  plans  for  the  church  construction  but 
had  also  completed  the  fine  finishing  work 
required  and  in  this  he  had  been  assisted  by 

Noah  Swartz. 

Another  landmark,  if  it  can  actually  bo 
defined  as  such,  which  is  worthy  of  special 
mention,  was  the  aging  Mexican  whose  habit 
was  to  sit  on  the  porch  of  the  old  Taylor  General 
Store.  His  presence  there  was  an  accepted  and 
familiar  sight  as  he  sat  nodding  in  the  sun, 
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weathered  and  bent  by  the  years.  His  name  was 
Mr.  Tom  Autobee  and  he  and  his  brother,  Joe 
Autobee,  had  worked  for  Father  down  on  the  I 

river  near  the  old  Fort  Reynolds  when  he  and 
Mother  were  first  married.  Later  in  that  ’ 

same  year  of  about  1880  Tom  and  Joe  had  joined  j 
up  with  William  "Buffalo  Bill"  Cody  as  Indian 
Scouts  and  spent  years  roaming  the  plains.  Later  ; 
on  Cody  became  a  showman  and  produced  the  j 

famous  traveling  circus  and  wild  West  show 
which  bore  his  name.  When  it  came  to  Pueblo, 

Tom  Autobee  always  had  a  reserve  seat  waiting 
for  him  which  was  presented  with  a  warm  welcome 
by  his  old  friend  Buffalo  Bill. 


Section  7 


Life  in  Pueblo 

During  the  summer  of  1908,  just  three 
years  after  Aunt  Mary  had  died,  Grandfather 
Aldred  quietly  passed  away  in  his  sleep  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  E.  True,  at  Nepesta,  Colorado.  Grand¬ 
father  was  buried  in  the  family  plot  in  Mountain- 
view  Cemetery  in  Pueblo.  He  had  been  born  on 
May  18,  1823*,  and  had  lived  a  long  and  full  life 
of  eighty-five  years.  From  the  PUEBLO  CHIEFTON 
in  1950:  "In  the  past  60  years  many  occupations 
and  businesses  common  in  Pueblo  in  1890  and 
1900  have  disappeared.  There  were  13  livery, 
feed  and  sales  stables,  some  in  the  heart  of 
the  downtown  business  district.  Hamelton  and 
Studzinski  at  Fifth  and  Main.  J.  H.  C.  Smith's 
barn  was  at  720  N.  Main.  Carlile  and  Price  at 
114  Abriendo.  Birch  and  Sanford  at  Grand  and 
Victoria.  Carriage  and  wagon  makers  were  out¬ 
standing  businesses.  The  city  had  three  harness 
and  saddlery  establishments  those  of  Samuel  W. 
Aldred,  Sr.,  S.  C.  Gallup  and  Thomas  Flynn.  The 
Aldred  shop  was  on  South  Union." 

Father  inherited  the  Elm  Street  property, 
and  at  that  time  the  first  floor  was  rented  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Erickson.  There  was  also  a 
very  pleasant  apartment  on  the  second  floor 
comprised  of  a  large  living  room,  two  bedrooms, 
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and  a  kitchen  with  running  water,  and  sister 
Jennie,  who  was  employed  at  the  B.  &  0.  Gann 
Department  Store  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Third  Street  in  Pueblo,  moved  into  this  upper 
apartment . 

By  fall  the  Berry  School  was  in  the  process 
of  consolidating  with  the  Avondale  School,  so  in 
September  our  parents  sent  Nora,  Louis  and  me 
to  live  in  the  town  house  with  Jennie.  •  We  were 
enrolled  in  the  Danfort h  School,  which  was  just 
one  block  south  on  Elm  Street ,  and  the  short 
trip  to  school  each  day  was  quite  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  long  walk  over  the  hill  to  the 
four  corners  where  the  south  and  west  roads 
intersect  and  then  up  the  south  road  to  the 
Berry  School.  Even  so,  those  daily  treks  to  the 
little  one-room  school  still  has  tantilizing 
memories  for  me  to  this  day,  such  as  the  time 
I  outran  Arch  and  left  him  standing  with  the 
lunch  pail  to  carry.  That  was  a  real  triumph 
in  a  child's  world  which  has  long  since  passed. 

City  life  was  hard  on  Louis  after  the 
freedom  of  ranch  living.  He  had  his  dog  with 
him  but  even  that  could  not  alleviate  his  long¬ 
ing  for  the  familiar  hills  of  home,  Old  Nig, 
Pearl  and  his  little  pinto  mare.  Before  snow 
had  fallen  Louis  was  back  on  the  ranch  and  I 
am  sure  it  was  where  he  really  belonged. 

We  girls  made  friends  readily  at  school  and 
around  the  neighborhood  and  perhaps  our 
closest  associates  were  two  German  girls, 

Bertha  Mathes  and  Mary  Nauschott.  Later,  Mary 
was  to  marry  Bertha's  brother  Fritz.  Both 
Mary  and  Fritz  are  portrayed  as  characters  in 
a  recent  best  seller,  ACHILLES  ABSENCE,  written 
by  Marie  Monchon.  But  I  must  also  mention  the 
Holcom  girls,  Neva  and  Lena,  with  whom  we 
attended  the  Mesa  Baptist  Sunday  School  and 
Church,  for  they  were  the  most  gracious  and 
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and  wholesome  girls  one  could  possibly  know,  and 
we  have  all  remained  friends  down  through  the 

years . 

Sister  Jennie  made  life  extremely  interesting 
for  Nora  and  me  during  that  year  of  1907-1908. 

In  the  evenings  we  sewed  and  took  turns  reading 
aloud  the  books  which  had  been  checked  out  from 
the  McClelland  Library  at  the  Mesa  Junction.  Our 
great  Sunday  afternoon  diversion  was  a  long  walk 
and  an  ice  cream  soda  at  a  drug  store  along  the 
way.  But  the  most  comfortable  and  relaxing  nights 
were  those  when  Mother  and  Father  would  be  in^ 
town  with  us.  We  three  girls  actually  were  like 
little  country  mice  alone  in  the  big  city  and 
we  were  frightened,  but  with  Father  there  our 
fears  vanished  like  a  burst ed  bubble  and  we  would 
suddenly  be  brave  again.  Mother  always  brought  us 
an  abundance  of  food,  the  quality  of  which  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  country. 

$ 

In  a  fashion  the  family  had  begun  to  grow 
smaller.  Walter  was  riding  the  range  for 
Mr.  John  Thatcher,  Sr.,  along  with  Olie  Paterson 
and  Tom  Yarberry.  Arch  had  gone  to  Cortez,  Colo¬ 
rado,  to  become  a  cattleman  and  was  to  remain  there 
for  the  next  twenty  years  and  we  three  girls  were 
batching  it  in  town. 

That  summer  Aunt  Kate  Langley  and  her 
children  spent  a  few  weeks  with  us  en  route  from 
Durango,  Colorado  to  Great  Falls,  Montana,  where 
the  family  were  moving  to  live.  Uncle  Bill 
Langley  and  the  oldest  son,  Lew,  had  already 
gone  on  ahead  to  Great  Falls  where  Mother's 
brother,  Uncle  Jim  Carlile,  had  been  living  for 
many  years.  We  children  had  never  met  these 
cousins  from  across  the  mountains  and  how  we  did 
enjoy  each  other's  company  that  summer.  We  were 
"pairs  in  a  fashion";  Rye  and  Ethel,  Nora  and 
Julia,  Josie  and  I,  Louis  and  Dick.  Florence, 
the  youngest,  was  the  favorite  of  all,  while 
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while  Dick  and  Louis  were  two  happy  and  cute  1 

kids  busy  living  life  to  the  fullest  on  the  || 

ranch.  Josie  could  sing  "A  Preacher  Went  Out 
Hunting"  which  greatly  amused  Father,  and  I  • 

don't  think  a  day  passed  that  he  didn't  ask  her 
to  sing  for  him.  Aunt  Kathern  and  Cousin  Julia 
returned  to  Colorado  once  more,  in  1936,  at  which  | 
time  Aunt  Kate  was  still  vital  in  an  aged  and  I 

fragile  way. 
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Section  8 


Family  Marriages 


On  January  2,  1909,  sister  Maria  and  John 
Milton  Yarberry  were  married.  John  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Yarberry  of  North  Avondale, 
Colorado.  The  bride  wore  a  light  chocolate  brown 
wool  suit  with  fitted  jacket  and  a  many-gored 
skirt  fitted  at  the  hips  which  flared  in  graceful 
lines  to  shoe-top  length.  Her  large  Merry  Widow 
hat  was  trimmed '-in  shades  ranging  from  cream  to 
brown  and  she  wore  matching  brown  kid  gloves  of 
eight  button  length.  The  young  couple  spent 
their  honeymoon  in  Colorado  Springs  at  the  Antlers 
Hotel.  Their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  was 
recently  celebrated  in  1959. 


On  March  30,  1910,  brother  Walter  and 
Miss  Pearl  Susan  Petry  were  married  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  brother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Petry, 
1214  Spruce  Street,  Pueblo.  Pearl  was  a  very 
pretty  and  popular  young  lady  in  the  community 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Henry  Petry,  formerly  of  Sedalia,  Missouri. 
(Mrs.  Henry  Petry  was  formerly  Lydia  Bales 
Bozarth.)  The  brides  wedding  suit  was  a  light 
blue  wool  with  matching  accessories,  and  the 
marriage  was  performed  by  the  Reverend  Davon- 
port,  while  the  bride's  father  and  our  sister 
Jennie  were  in  attendance.  A  few  years  previ¬ 
ously,  sister  Jennie  and  Charlie  Dalton  had 
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also  been  attendants  for  the  wedding  of  Van  and 
Madge  Lacey  Petry  in  whose  home  this  marriage 
was  being  held.  Walter  and  Pearl  celebrated 
their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  in  March  of 
I960 . 


Two  years  previously,  in  about  190 8,  the  big 
resovoir  was  built  at  the  cost  of  ten-thousand 
dollars.  Contractors  were  Arthur  and  Allen  Con¬ 
struction  Company.  It  was  surveyed  by  Father’s 
nephew,  Harry  True,  and  his  son-in-law,  John 
Yarberry.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  catch  and 
store  water  as  it  overflowed  through  the  ditch 
safety  spillway,  which  had  been  installed  to 
protect  the  ditch  banks  as  well  as  Father’s 
land  through  which  the  ditch  passed.  With  the 
coming  of  the  spring  thaws  high  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  the  Bessemer  Ditch  would  be  filled  bank 
to  bank  with  water,  and  Father  had  been  known  to 
work  all  night  by  lantern  light  putting  sand 
bags  in  place  so  as  to  turn  the  water  down  the 
Green  Ditch,  and  thus  save  his  land  from  flood¬ 
ing'  (the  Green  Ditch  was  named  for  J.  S.  Green). 
Of  course,  this  was  all  precluded  with  the 
construction  of  the  Big  Reservoir  and  the 
spillway. 

From  June  until  September  the  water  was 
perfect  for  swimming  in  our  own  private 
reservoir  as  well  as  in  the  Bessemer  ditch, 
which  was  not  so  private.  The  Ditch  Rider  was 
apt  to  be  coming  along  on  his  inspection  tour 
at  any  time,  but  to  be  truthful  about  the 
matter  the  danger  of  being  caught  by  the 
authorities  was  part  of  the  fun.  We  didn't 
know  about  the  Catalina  nor  the  Bikini  swim 
suits  in  those  days,  rather  we  wore  old  shirts 
and  overalls  cut  off  about  our  knees.  I  really 
believe  we  were  the  first  with  short-shorts  and 
shirts  dtied  at  the  middle. 
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The  summer  of  1910  was  a  wonderful  time,  for 
Nora  and  I  were  now  young  ladies  and  we  spent 
the  lazy  months  riding  horses,  swimming  and  read¬ 
ing  books.  One  of  our  most  pleasant  duties  was 

riding  out  to  bring  in  the  milk  cows  each  after¬ 
noon  just  at  sundown.  We  would  ride  our  horses 
far  over  into  the  south  pasture,  fording  the 
Bessemer  Ditch  en  route,  to  meet  the  cows  which 
by  this  time  were  slowly  winding  their  way  home. 

We  would  talk  and  sometimes  sing  as  we  rode  along, 
giving  our  horses  their  heads  to  urge  and  hurry 
the  slow  cows  along.  Many  times  as  we  rode  into 
the  corral  the  last  curtains  were  lowering  over 
another  beautiful  western  sunset. 

In  September  our  wonderful  summer  was  ended 
and  we  returned  to  736  Elm  Street  in  Pueblo,  and 
to  school. 

On  November  3,  1910,  I  eloped  with  my  young 
sweetheart,  Malcolm  Lafayette  Eno,  to  Raton, 

New  Mexico.  We  were  married  by  Reverend  Davis 
in  the  parsonage  of  a  Methodist  Church. 

Malcolm  was  practically  the  "boy  next  door", 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Charles  Eno,  and  for 
our  wedding  I  wore  a  moss  green  wool  suit  trimmed 
in  black  silk  moire  with  matching  hat  and  moss 
green  gloves.  I  carried  a  sweet  little  bouquet  of 
pink  rose  buds  which  we  purchased  at  a  small 
flower  shop  near  the  church. 

Malcolm's  father,  James  Charles  Eno,  was 
born  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  January  9,  1850, 
the  son  of  Joseph  Eno.  Father  Eno  was  a  small 
agile  and  pleasant  man  with  brown  curly  hair  and 
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dark  eyes  and  he  was  a  cooper  by  trade.  James 
Charles  Eno  passed  away  on  February  24,  1925, 

In  Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma,  at  the  home  of  his 
son  Malcolm  and  he  is  buried  there.  The  Enos 
were  of  French  descent;  the  original  spelling 
of  the  name  had  been  Henno  (with  the  H  being 
silent  in  French) .  The  "H"  was  lost  from  the 
name  with  English  pronunciation  and  spelling. 

The  original  family  had  left  France  during  the 
French  Huguenot  Wars  for  England  where  they 
could  follow  their  Protestant  religious  faith 
in  peace.  The  third  generation  migrated  from 
England  to  America  and  settled  in  what  later  was 
to  become  the  state  of  Connecticut.  After 
several  generations  the  family  had  spread  into 
New  York  State. 

Malcolm's  mother,  Ada  White  Eno,  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  White  and  she 
was  born  at  Flora,  Illinois  on  August  15,  I860. 

Her  mother,  Martha  Nelson  White,  was  the  direct 
descendant  of  early  American  settlers  and 
several  of  her  ancestors  had  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Mother  Eno  was  a  music 
teacher  and  taught  privately  for  many  years  in 
Pueblo,  and  at  the  age  of  80  years  was  still 
an  official  musician  for  a  chapter  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  (GAR) .  She  was  a  small, 
neat  person  with  a  kind  and  pleasant  personality. 
She  had  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair  and  was  quite 
beautiful  both  as  a  young  girl  and  a  mature 
lady.  She  passed  away  in  1943  and  is  buried 
in  Mountainview  Cemetery,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

In  the  spring  of  1911,  John  and  Rye  Yarberry, 
accompanied  by  my  sister  Jennie,  took  a  trip  to 
New  Castle,  California.  Mr.  Ray  Cook,  an  old 
friend  of  the  Yarberry  family,  introduced  his 
nephew,  Roy  Barmore,  to  Miss  Jennie,  and  an 
interesting  friendship  began  which  later  developed 
into  a  serious  courtship.  Roy  and  Jennie  were 
married  September,  1911,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
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great  uncle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Harper  Carlile  in 
Fresno,  California.  Sister  Jennie  was  married 
in  a  dress  of  cream  wool  with  a  black  thread 
stripe.  It  had  a  high  collar  of  heavy  Medallion 
Lace  and  a  deep  yoke  which  was  finished  with  a 
fold  of  black  satin  circling  the  yoke  to  the  tip 
of  the  shoulders.  The  long  sleeves  were  finished 
with  four-inch  fitted  lace  cuffs  with  satin  folds. 

In  about  the  year  of  1912,  Father  bought  a 
small  farm  from  a  Mr.  Elyas  Perry,  which  was 
located  southwest  of  the  homeplace  on  land  which 
had  been  the  original  homestead  of  Mr.  Eddie 
Swartz  in  about  1890.  Later  Father  sold  this  farm 
to  my  brother  Fred  who  made  it  his  home  for  many, 
many  years. 

In  1913  Father  subleased  the  school  section 
to  the  Colorado  State  Penitentiary  for  use  as  a 
prison  farm.  . 

Also  the  year  1913  saw  John  and  Maria  "Rye" 
Aldred  Yarberry  settling  on  their  newly  purchased 
farm  which  was  located  one  mile  east  of  the  old 
home  ranch  and  down  the  south  road.  This  land  had 
been  the  original  homestead  of  Grandfather  Walter 
Carlile  which  he  had  sold  years  previously  and 
which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  many  owners 
until  Rye  and  Johnny  finally  purchased  it. 

Grandmother  Julia  Ann  Carlile  passed  away 
March  21,  1914.  At  the  age  of  84  years  she  was 
the  last  of  the  second  generation,  and  though 
she  had  become  very  small  and  feeble  she  was  never 
bedfast  for  any  length  of  time  and  to  the  very 
end  she  maintained  her  interests  in  life.  She 
was  living  with  Mother  and  Father  when  she  died. 
Services  were  held  at  the  Avondale  Methodist 
Church  and  burial  was  in  the  Mountain  View 
Cemetery  at  Pueblo. 
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Grandmother  Julia  Ann  had  traveled  in  turn 
from  Germany  to  Ohio  to  Michigan  to  Colorado.  j 

She  was  a  sturdy  pioneer  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  and  she  had  a  rigid  personality  which  was 
impregnated  and  softened  with  kindness  and 
integrity.  Since  she  was  unable  to  speak  in 
normal  tones  she  customarily  used  a  small  copper  f!j 
bell  for  gaining  attention.  If  I  close  my  eyes 
I  can  still  visualize  her  parlor  at  340  Block  I, 
for  it  was  something  very  special  to  a  little 
girl.  In  those  days  children  were  never  allowed 
to  play  in  the  "best  room"  which  was  usually  the 
parlor,  and  for  me  to  be  admitted  to  Grandmother's 
parlor  was  a  rare  treat.  The  room  was  dominated 
by  a  large  grand  piano  against  the  north  wall  and  ; 
a  piano  in  the  Pueblo  of  those  days  was  an 
oddity.  On  top  of  the  piano  stood  a  white  horse 
statuette  about  twelve  inches  tall  with  a  real 
velvet  blanket  on  its  back.  The  windows  of  the 
room  had  green  shades  drawn  to  three-quarter,  for 
coolness,  and  these  were  covered  with  snow- 
white,  lacy-lace  curtains  gathered  very  full. 

The  green  shades  cast  just  enough  color  to  make 
everything  look  soft  and  fernlike  as  in  a  cool 
wooded  spot.  The  lower  quarter  of  the  window 
allowed  enough  light  to  filter  through  the  lace 
curtains  to  cast  intricate  patterns  on  the  dark 
velvet  carpet.  There  was  a  special  odor  about  the 
little  used  room  which  was  distinct  and  cooling. 

Sometime  during  the  early  part  of  1915 
Father  bought  his  first  sheep  from  a  Mr.  Tony  Bucio 
in  Walsenburg,  Colorado.  He  and  my  brother 
Louis  drove  the  sheep  cross-country  from  Walsen¬ 
burg  to  the  ranch.  Also  during  1915  Nora  made  ! 

a  trip  to  California  to  visit  Sister  Jennie  and  j 

her  husband,  Roy  Barmore,  and  Father  bought  the 
first  automobile,  a  Maxwell. 

Mrs.  Laura  Halsey,  a  dear  friend  of  the  ij 

family,  loves  to  tell  about  an  incident  which  ■ 

involved  this  first  maxwell  automobile.  It  seems 
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she  had  accompanied  the  family 
on  one  of  their  first  trips  to 
Rye,  Colorado,  in  the  shiny 
new  automobile..  While  return¬ 
ing,  Louis,  then  at  the  reck¬ 
less  age  of  sixteen,  was 
driving  and  upon  reaching  a 
particular  stretch  of  open 
road  he  leaned  over  the  wheel 
and  with  the  gas  pedal  pushed 
flat  to  the  floor  they  were 
quickly  whizzing  along  at  a 
very  rapid  rate  of  speed.  Naturally,  Louis  was 
hoping  to  hear  screams  of  fear  from  the  back 
seat  but  his  bubble  was  sadly  burst  and  he  was 
reduced  to  size  when,  instead  of  wild  screams, 

Mrs.  Halsey  casually  leaned  over  the  front  seat 
and  calmly  said',  "Louis,  if  this  is  as  fast  as 
your  old  car  will  go  we  will  never  get  home 
tonight .  "  j,,.  ' 

Nora  and  Louis  were  the  last  of  the  children 
to  remain  at  home  and  to  the  growing  ranks  of 
grandchildren,  Grandmother,  Granddad,  Aunt  Nora 
and  Uncle  Louis  were  without  fault.  To  creep 
stealthily  up  the  stairs  to  Aunt  Nora  or  Uncle 
Louis's  rooms  was  like  entering  inner-sanctum  to 
the  little  ones.  Nora  indulgently  declares  that 
there  was  a  consistent  number  of  years  during 
which  she  never  once  bought  a  new  box  of  face 
powder  or  a  bottle  of  perfume  but  what  one  of  the 
darling  grandchildren  didn't  spill  it.  Louis 
spend  most  of  his  time  teasing  all  nieces  and 
nephews  who  were  currently  visiting  the  home 

j  place,  and  even  though  he  continually  played 
pretty  rough  jokes  on  them  they  loved  it  and 
would  not  have  missed  the  fun  nor  would  they 
have  exchanged  it  for  a  king's  ransom. 

j  On  September  15,  1915,  the  sad  and  shocking¬ 

ly  unexpected  news  arrived  from  California 
notifying  us  that  our  sister  Jennie  had  passed 
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away.  She  had  died  in  childbirth  and  little 
Sammie  was  buried  with  her  in  the  Auburn 
Cemetery  at  Auburn,  California.  Jennie  was  so 
young  at  the  time,  only  thirty-three,  and  it 
seemed  her  life  had  just  begun  when  it  was 
time  to  leave  her  sorrowing  husband  and  two 
little  children,  Margaret  Lenora  and  Lauren 
Aldred  Barmore. 
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Section  9 


Father’s  Children's  Hour 

As  the  shadows  of  night  gathered  around  one 
i  could  hear  the  loud  guttural  croak  of  an  old 
grandfather  frog  drifting  by  on  breezes  which 
blew  in  from  the  ..big  reservoir.  The  mystic 
silences  which  followed  would  cause  the  little 
children  to  creep  close  to  their  grandparents 
and  beg  to  hear  again  the  story  of  the 
little  boy  who  having  been  sent  to  fetch  the 
cows  had  played  along  the  way  until  after  dark¬ 
ness  descended.”  I  shall  leave  the  remainder 
of  this  story  untold  for  those  who  remember  it; 
it  was  one  of  Father's  favorites. 

Just  as  Father  had  a  way  with  the  grand¬ 
children  in  later  years,  he  had  also  created 
poignant  memoriBS  for  us  whsn  we  were  young* 
j  When  we  were  children,  Father  could  make  me  feel 
that  I  was  one  of  the  bandits  from  Longfellow's 
CHILDREN'S  HOUR.  At  the  close  of  day  when 
Father  came  in  to  rest,  we  children  descended 
upon  him,  and  most  of  the  time  he  would,  go  along 
with  our  games  by  gathering  us  up  and  in  a 
strange,  deep  voice  he  would  begin,  as  he  held 
us  tightly:  "Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
when  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower,  there . 
comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations.  This  is 
known  as  the  Children's  Hour.  You  have  climbed 
up  into  my  turret,  over  the  back  and  the  aims 
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of  my  chair.  If  I  try  to  escape  you  surround  me. 

You  seem  to  be  everywhere.  Do  you  think  o'blue  ' 
eyed  bandittos,  because  you  have  scaled  my  walls, 
such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am  is  not  a  match  for  j 

you  all?  I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress  and  will  j 
not  let  you  depart,  but  put  you  down  into  the  dun¬ 
geon  in  the  round  tower  of  my  heart."  Father  would 
then  let  us  wriggle  loose  and  scamper  away  to  some- 
thing  else.  f 
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In  1916  my  brother  Walter  purchased  a  farm 
adjoining  to  the  south  with  Brother  Fred's  place. 

At  the  time  of  the  purchase  it  was  owned  by  our 
great  uncle  Billy  Carlile  who  had  lived  on  it 
since  about  1900;  however,  it  originally  had  been 
the  homestead  of  Mr.  Jeff  Evans.  Uncle  William 
"Billy"  Kennedy  Carlile  was  a  gay  and  pleasant 
little  man  who  bported  a  goatie.  As  a  soldier 
during  the  Civil  War  he  had  been  wounded  and  held 
prisoner  in  Libby  prison  but  later  was  released 
along  with  a  group  of  exchange  soldiers.  Uncle 
Billy  always  made  a  pleasing  fuss  over  all  of 
us  children,  but  he  was  never  to  forget  one  of 
the  little  girls  who  found  a  three  comer  hole  in 
his  trousers.  She  promptly  climed  up  to  the  big 
beaded  pin  cushion  on  the  bureau  for  a  needle  and 
thread  with  which  to  "mend  that  terrible  hole  for 
Uncle  Billy".  The  task  was  completed  with  a  well 
puckered  mend  but,  alas,  upon  retiring  Uncle 
discovered  that  he  was  sewn  fast  to  his  underwear. 

Brother  Archie  Samuel  answered  the  call  of 
World  War  I  and  enlisted  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps 
in  1917.  He  served  during  the  war  years  in 
England,  France  and  Germany. 

The  year  1917  saw  the  Eno  branch  of  the  family 
moving  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  to  live,  where 
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M.  L.  Eno  became  a  building  contractor. 

At  about  the  turn  of  the  1920 ' s  the  Smiths 
(sister  Emma's  family)  also  made  a  change.  A.  E. 
Smith  had  done  remarkably  well  with  his  garage  in 
Avondale,  and,  being  ambitious  to  do  even  better 
he  moved  his  family  to  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado,  where 
he  opened  a  new  garage  and  became  the  Chevrolet 
dealer. 

After  the  war  Brother  Archie  came  home  for 
a  while  but  soon  returned  to  Cortez,  Colorado,  and 
on  September  3,  1921,  Archie  and  Miss  Justine 
Sagrilla  were  married  at  Cortez.  Justine  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sagrilla.  Her 
father,  John  Sagrilla,  was  born  in  Venice,  Italy, 
on  April  7,  1865.  He  served  King  Victor  Emanuel 
for  five  years  before  going  to  Switzerland  where 
he  met  Clementine  Tam.  Clementine  Tam  was  born  at 
Chiavenna,  Italy,  on  November  14,  1865,  the 
daughter  of  George  Tam,  an  expert  stone  cutter 
and  mason  who  moved  his  family  to  St.  Moritz, 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  associated  with  the 
building  of  a  large  stone  hotel.  George  Tam  came 
to  America  in  1875  to  build  a  stone  railroad 
trestle  at  Butte,  Montana,  which  still  stands, 
but  his  wife  refused  to  leave  Switzerland  so  the 
children,  including  Justine's  mother  Clementine, 
stayed  behind  with  her.  John  and  Clementine, 
Justine's  parents,  were  married  in  Switzerland 
but  soon  moved  to  Cortez,  Colorado,  where  their 
children  were  born.  John  died  at  Cortez  on  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1913  and  Clementine  on  October  19,  1932. 
Justine  at  the  age  of  twenty  accompanied  her 
aunt  and  sister  on  a  trip  to  Switzerland  for  a 
visit  with  their  maternal  grandmother  whom  she 
had  never  seen. 

Brother  Louis  and  Miss  Margaret  Gill  were 
married  in  March,  1923,  in  Pueblo.  Miss  Gill  was 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Maggie  Grant  Gill  and  the 
late  Oscar  Gill.  Margaret  was  a  pretty  brunette 
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and  a  descendant  of  General  Grant . 

On  January  9,  1924,  sister  Nora^and  Kenneth 
Earl  Banta  were  married  by  Dr.  Gary  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Pueblo.  The  bride's  dress 
was  of  navy  blue  silk  french  crepe  trimmed  in 
Chantilly  lace  and  with  matching  accessories.  The 
young  couple  spent  their  honeymoon  in  Denver. 
Kenneth  Earl  Banta  was  the  son  of  John  and  Harriet 
Brown  Banta  whose  family  had  come  to  America  from 
Holland  in  1659  and  had  successfully  migrated  west 
until  they  arrived  at  Las  Animas,  Colorado  in 

1887. 

Earl  inherited  ten  acres  of  the  old  Banta  farm 
which  was  located  two  miles  east  of  Las  Animas 
and  it  was  there  that  the  young  couple  built  their 

home  and  settled; 

About  the  year  1924  the  Colorado  prison  farm 
was  discontinued -on 'the  school  section  at  Avondale 
and  the  improvements  were  sold  to  private  citizens. 
Brother  Louis  purchased  those  improvements  on  the 
southeast  corner  and  leased  the  faming  land. 

These  improvements  consisted  of  the  barracks,  barn, 
corrals,  work  sheds  and  silo.  Louis,  through  the 
years,  has  since  converted  the  barracks  into  a 
very  large  and  modern  farm  home. 

In  later  years  Louis  breed  and  raised  many 
fine  race  horses:  The  Ox,  a  long  distance  Iyr®®r 
with  winnings  of  $20,000;  Helen  Pat  ran  one-half 
mile  in  world  record  time  of  45  seconds.  No 
record  was  kept  of  her  winnings.  She  was  lost  in 
a  claiming  race  in  Denver,  Colorado  for  $2,500 
and  shipped  to  Kentucky;  Nu-Cole  was  winner  of  the 
Colorado*  Breeders 1  Stakes  in  1953  and  voted  the 
best  Colorado  colt  of  that  year.  He  was  retired 
to  stud  to  cross  with  quarter-horse  mares.  His 
winnings  $20,000  and  he  sold  for  $3,500. 
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On  December  6,  1925,  Brother  Louis  and 
Miss  Goldie  Ruth  Kirgan  were  married  in  Denver. 
Ruth  was  a  very  pretty  and  gifted  young  lady 
of  the  younger  set  and  in  addition  she  had  a 
beautiful  singing  voice.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lafayette  Kirgan  of  Avondale,  long 
time  friends  of  the  family  from  the  old  Fort 
Reynolds  days.  Ruth's  wedding  dress  was  a  dark 
silk  generously  trimmed  in  tiny  buttons.  She 
wore  matching  accessories. 

Also  in  1925  Mother  made  a  short  visit  to 
Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma  to  visit  me  and  my 
family.  While  with  us  she  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  Father: 


Avondale,  Colorado 
March  3 ,  1925 


Dear  Wifie: 

lour  letter  at  hand.  So  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  Hope  you  are  having  a  good  time.  Not  I, 

I7m  so  blue  all  the  time. 

My  sheep  will  soon  be  gone.  We  sold  the 
lambs  for  $1,000  and  it  is  all  gone,  and  I  never 
saw  a  cent.  As  old  man  Evans  said  "we  are  all 
right  anyway. " 

The  lambs  are  coming  fast  now.  From  12 
ewes  we  have  twenty-one  lambs,  nineteen  alive 
and  two  dead. 

The  weather  is  fine  but  I  haven't  answered 
Archie's  letter  yet,  thought  I  would  wait  until 
after  the  lambing.  Poor  boy,  I  worry  about  him 
all  the  time. 

Louis  is  working  like  a  nigger.  The  alfalfa 
has  started  a  little. 


Ruth  is  taking  good  care  of  us.  Give  my 
regards  to  the  Enos  and  tell  Elsie  I’m  out  of 
candy . 

I  made  a  place  to  shut  up  your  geese.  I’m 
on  the  night  shift  now  with  the  sheep. 

Your  loving  Sam. 

Father  had  passed  his  seventy-fifth  birth¬ 
day,  and  now,  how  different  was  the  tone  of  his 
letters  from  those  written  in  the  eighties. 

Mother  was  sixty-four,  but  they  both  had  the 
strength  and  resilience  of  people  much  less  their 
ages. 


After  Father's  letter  Mother  made  a  much 
shorter  visit  with  us  than  was  usual.  I  had 
always  pressed  Father  to  pay  ns  a  visit  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  but  he  never  quite  got  around  to  it. 


The  Fun  Years 


It  was  our  children,  the  third  generation  at 
the  old  ranch,  which  was  the  happy  crowd.  A 
Model  T  Ford  loaded  with  laughing  and  shouting 
cousins  was  now  a  common  sight  as  it  raced  around 
the  hill  to  "Grandma's  house".  We  had  nieces, 
nephews  and  cousins  by  the  dozens  and  they  all 
laughted  and  played  and  fought  with  each  other  and 
practical  jokes  were  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  day. 
This  went  on  for  years  and  left  each  and  every 
one  with  his  own  special  treasury  of  memories. 

• 

Mother's  bread  drawer  was  in  the  old 
fashion  chest  which  her  father  had  made  for  her 
in  the  late  eighties.  It  would  be  worth  a 
fortune,  if  memories  could  be  sold,  for  it  held 
large  loaves  of  golden  brown  bread  and  it  was 
accessible  to  every  hungry  child  when  he  came  to 

Grandma's  house.  The  loaves  had  crusts  which 

■ 

glistened  from  a  heavy  coat  of  fresh  butter 
applied  immediately  as  they  were  taken  from  the 
oven. 

By  the  year  1927  Father  realized  that  his 
best  opportunities  were  now  in  raising  sheep. 

The  switch  from  cattle  to  sheep  took  its  toll 
for,  true,  a  sheep  is  a  meek  animal  but  it  is 
also  a  mighty  force  which  is  persistent  and  unre¬ 
lenting.  The  rich  buffalo  grass  which  was  so 
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Ideal  for  cattle  had  been  gradually  receding  from 
our  prairies  and  could  no  longer  support  the 
growth  of  beef.  Sheep  could  thrive  on  the  grasses 
which  were  left- but  in  doing  so  they  further 
depleted  their  own  source  of  food,  for  sheep  eat 
down  to  the  very  roots  as  they  graze. 

The  fruit  trees  in  our  old  orchard  were  past 
their  years  of  profitable  production  ano.  sin^e 
more  and  more  pasture  was  needed  for  sheep,  this 
area  also  gave  way  and  soon  the  orchard  was  a 
graveyard  of  skeleton  trees.  Mother  with  her  deep 
sentiment  for  growing  things  suffered  greatly 
over  the  loss  of  her  beloved  trees. 

But  even  with  the  physical  changes  on  their 
ranch,  Mother  and  Father  still  had  time  to  attend 
the  wants  of  little  children,  as  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  reading  these  two  letters  written  to. my 
daughter  Elvera  when  she  was  seeking  ancestorial 
information  for  a  school  project  in  Sand  Springs, 
Oklahoma : 


Avondale,  Colorado 
April  13,  1927 


Dear  Grandaughter: 

We  are  filling  out  your  questions  hoping 
they  will  help  you. 

The  wind  is  blowing  cold  today ,  looks  like 
snow.  We  had  a  letter  from  Archie,  he  wants  to 
come  over  in  May,  or  as  soon  as  they  can  get 
over  the  pass,  "Wolf  Creek".  We  are  well. 

Saw  a  show  last  night  at  Avondale.  The  kids 
(grandchildren)  are  going  to  have  a  sun-rise 
breakfast  south  of  Richardson  on  the  hill  Easter 
Morning.  My  love  to  all, 


Grandma 
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Avondale ,  Colorado 
4/13/27 


Dear  Little  Elvera: 

I 'm  not  too  busy  to  answer  your  welcome 
letter.  Your  sheep-herding  grandad  was  born  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  on  the  7th  of  January  1850. 
My  daddy  was  born  and  herded  sheep  in  England. 

My  grandfather  also  was  born  in  England.  So  you 
can  see  why  I!m  so  bull  headed. 

My  mother  was  born  in  Scotland,  God  bless 
her.  I  landed  in  Denver,  Colorado,  1871,  helped 
to  build  the  D  &  R  G  Railroad  to  Pueblo,  made 
alot  of  money  and  lost  alot. 

The  best  deal  I  ever  made  was  when  I  married 
your  grandmother. 

I 'm  content  to  end  my  days  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead.  You  can  bury  me  beside  the  child  on  the 
hill. 

Between  the  waters  of  the  spills,  where  grief 

was  outweighed  by  joys,  for  there  we  loved  out 
girls  and  boys. 

From, 

*  V  "  4 

Grand  Daddy 

r 

It  was  the  year  1927  which  also  brought  the 
return  of  Brother  Archie  to  the  old  home  ranch. 

In  June  of  that  year  Arch  and  Jessie  (Justine) 
moved  from  Dolores,  Colorado,  to  Avondale,  and 
Jessie  was  just  as  unfamiliar  with  the  country¬ 
side  and  the  surroundings  as  Arch  was  familiar 
with  it.  Jessie  was  a  child  of  stalwart  and 
wise  folk  and  during  the  trying  years  which  lay 
ahead  she  stood  as  a  beacon  among  us. 
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Father  was  now  seventy-seven  years  old,  and 
the  arrival  of  Arch  and  Jessie  injected  new 
strength  with  which  to  counteract  the  declining 
progress  of  the  ranch.  Father  must  have  felt  a 
renewal  of  hope  and  encouragement  as  he  placed 
the  reins  of  management  into  the  younger  hands  of 
his  son  Archie,  as  well  as  a  relief  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  those  younger  hands  would  drive  on 
into  the  years. 


The  year  1927  was  also  the  year  of  Mother 
and  Father’s  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary,  and  an 
extremely  large  gathering  of  friends  and  relatives 
came  to  celebrate  the  occasion  despite  inclement 
weather  of  zero  temperature;  on  this  day  in  1927 
the  weatherman  repeated  the  blizzard  of  their 
wedding  day  on  that  29th  of  November  1877 .  One 
of  the  guests  at  the  celebration  repeated  to  me 
later  the  touching  response  she  had  received 
when  congratulating  our  parents;  Father  said, 

"Only  with  Maggie  could  I  have  reached  this  day," 
and  Mother  smiled  as  she  gently  lay  her  hand  on 
his  and  said,  "Sam  has  been  mighty  patient,  too." 
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The  Great  Depression 

The  economic  structure  of  the  world  ultimately 
had  to  adjust  and  the  climax  came  on  October  29, 
1929.  On  that  day  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
crashed  with  a  record  of  over  sixteen  million 
shares  of  stock  being  offered  for  sale,  and  the 
average  prices  of  fifty  leading  stocks  fell  nearly 
40  points  ...  The  Great  Depression  was  onj 


With  the  stock  market  failure  our  individual 
security  crumbled  like  stale  bread,  and  it  took 
perseverance  and  a  steady  hand  to  live  and  wait 
out  the  return  of  prosperity. 

On  January  15,  1931,  our  entire  family  was 
rocked  with  the  shocking  news  that  Little  Archie, 
age  eight,  had  been  accidentally  killed  by  a 
school  bus.  I  believe  that  the  entire  Avondale 
community  had  never  experienced  such  heart-felt 
and  genuine  sympathy  as  it  did  at  this  time. 

Little  Archie  had  been  a  winsome  child  and  a 
miniature  copy  of  his  father.  His  parents,  Jessie 
and  Arch,  were  plunged  into  unknown  depths  of 
grief. 

My  youngest  son,  Malcolm,  and  Little  Archie 
had  been  of  the  same  age  group  and  had  been 
inseparable  cousins.  They  had  long  been  involved 
in  the  boyish  business  of  trapping  wild  animals, 
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the  skins  of  which  they  never  quite  got  tanned 
properly,  and  several  of  their  experiences  had 
involved  skunks.  Recently  I  uncovered  a  letter 
which  Malcolm  had  received  from  his  cousin  Archie 
just  before  he  passed  away. 

|  Avondale ,  Colorado 

|  November  21,  1930 

J  Dear  Malcolm: 

|  How  are  you?  I'm  all  right  today,  but  have 

been  feeling  bad  last  two  days. 

We  had  a  snow  the  18th  at  night.  We  had  a 
blizzard  and  wind  blowed  the  top  of  the  tent 
and  the  top  of  the  barn  off.  It  blowed  the 
toilet  over  too.  I  expect  that  Ronald  got  in 
the  snow  storm. 

I  am  trapping  and  have  caught  one  skunk  and 
one  muskrat.  Now  my  traps  are  covered  with  about 
six  feet  of  snow,  and  I  guess  it's  goodbye  traps. 

Your  mare  was  up  about  two  weeks  ago.  Now 
don’t  you  wish  you  were  here,  so  you  could  break 

her . 

Your  friend  Archie  Aldred 


P.  S.  Sorry  I  am  a  bum  writer. 
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Father  was  not  a  user  of  tobacco  or  alcoholic  I 
drink,  but  he  never  pressed  his  virtues  on  others. 

He  would  say,  "Man's  virtues  are  written  in  the 
dand,  his  infirmities  upon  the  minds  of  men." 

Father  was  an  avid  reader  and  appreciated  poetry. 

He  was  fond  of  Alfred  Tennyson's  works  and 
especially  so  of  "Crossing  the  Bar",  which  he 
often  quoted. 

Father's  years  during  the  thirties  were 
spent  in  peace  and  contentment  with  little  more 
to  do  than  to  watch  over  his  race  horses  and  to 
take  his  long  walks  around  the  property.  He  spent 
much  time  to  himself  during  those  days  and  he 
enjoyed  reminiscing  about  the  earlier,  more  action- 
filled  years. 

Eventually  Father  fell  victim  to  two  external 
cancers,  one  of  the  ear  and  the  other  on  his  I 

cheek  bone.  He  underwent  x-ray  treatments  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Wasson  in  Denver,  and  the 
ear  was  successfully  cured,  but  the  cheek  never 
healed.  Father  endured  the  excruciating  pain  of 
x-ray  without  the  aid  of  sedatives,  which  he 
refused  to  take.  1 

All  through  the  long  ordeal  his  patience  was  J 

unequaled.  He  asked  for  little,  but  appreciated  j 
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and  welcomed,  so  very  much,  the  loving  care  which 
Mother  and  ail  members  of  the  family  showered 
upon  him.  At  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years 
Father's  mind  was  clear  and  steady  and  when  I 
would  go  to  his  bedside,  near  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  would  cling  to  my  hands  with  a  strong  grip 
which  communicated  words  neither  of  us  could 
speak . 

The  end  came  just  as  though  Father  had 
chosen  it,  on  August  8,  1938.  Just  as  the  August 
sun  settled  over  the  West  Hill,  its  last  rays 
carried  him  away,  but  his  strong  lingering 
presence  was  felt  by  all,  just  as  if  he  were  walk¬ 
ing  upon  the  land  in  a  last  farewell. 

Father's  funeral  was  from  the  Davis  Mortuary 
Chapel  on  August  11,  1938,  at  2:00  p.m.  Rev. 

A.  D.  Wilson  of  the  Avondale  Methodist  Church 
officiated  and  his  text  was  taken  from  Second 
Timothy;  he  closed  with  the  words  of  Paul:  "  I 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith."  The  music  chosen 
was  "Going  Home"  and  "Crossing  the  Bar."  Inter¬ 
ment  was  at  Mountainview  Cemetery  in  Pueblo, 
Colorado . 

m  *.  ■_ 

1  .  X  V  1  j'  .  *  *' 

Father  had  executed  his  will  in  la  fair  and 
simple  manner  for  all  concerned,  but  it  was  the 
end  of  an  era  for  Mother.  Her  health  had 
declined  during  the  past  two  years  and  she  became 
increasingly  small  and  unsteady  physically. 

Mother  never  kept  house  again  after  Father's 
death. 

Father's  grandchildren  loved  him,  and  he 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  them,  but  Mother  was 
the  one  they  adored  with  her  unlimited  under¬ 
standing  and  soft  bosom. 


On  October  27,  1944,  Sister  Nora's  husband, 

Earl  Banta,  passed  away  after  a  long  illness. 

He  was  burled  In  the  Las  Animas  Cemetary. 

By  the  year  1944  Mother  had  ten  grandsons 
and  one  grandson  by  marriage  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States:  J 

Lt.  Loren  Aldred  Barmore,  U.  S.  Army,  was 
killed  in  action  in  France  during  the  year  of 
1942.  He  was  buried  in  Belguim. 

First  Lt.  Edward  Lyle  Yarberry,  U.  S.  Army, 
served  nearly  five  years  with  the  4th  Infantry 
Division  of  the  7th  Army  in  Germany,  and  the 
Army  Field  Artillery  in  France.  He  was  out  of 
actual  combat  for  only  three  days.  Edward 
received  the  Purple  Heart  for  injuries  sustained 
at  Hurt gen  Forest  in  Germany  on  November  29,  1944, 
and  both  the  Bronze  Star  and  Silver  Star  for  actions 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

Capt.  Malcolm  Lafayette  Eno,  Jr.,  U.  S. 

Marine  Corps,  served  with  the  First  Marine 
Raider  Battalion,  the  First  Marine  Division  and 
First  Marine  Air  Wing.  As  an  Infantry  Officer 
his  combat  duty  was  in  the  South  Pacific  and 
included  twenty-six  islands  in  the  Soloman, 

Admiralty  and  Palou  Groups  and  in  the  Philippine 
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Islands. 

Pvt.  Mahlon  Fredrick  Smith,  U.  S.  Army 
Paratroops. 

Petty  Officer  2/C  Carl  Sterner,  U.  S.  Navy 
(grandson  by  marriage). 

Petty  Officer  2/C  Wayne  Aldred,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Sgt.  Russel  Aldred,  U.  S.  Army  Canine  Corps, 
served  on  Moritia  Island  in  the  East  Indies  and 
on  Luzon  Island  in  the  Philippines.  His  German 
police  scout  dog  "Skip"  was  killed  in  action 
when  surprised  by  a  Japanese  patrol  but'  Russell 
escaped  and  joined  his  men  in  time  to  return 
and  eliminate  the  enemy. 

Pvt.  James  Lee  Aldred,  U.  S.  Army,  served 
with  the  305  Infantry  of  the  77th  Division, 

3rd  Quartermaster  Group  at  Hokahiddo  and  Kobe, 
Japan. 

Cpl.  Wayne  E.  Bant a,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
served  at  Radar  Stations  in  the  South  Pacific. 

« 

Cpl.  Harold  Lyle  Bant a,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
served  at  San  Francisco,  California.  He  was 
assigned  to  Officers  Training  and  served  twelve 
months  at  Villanova  College. 

Sgt.  Billy  Elkins,  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force, 
served  in  China,  India  and  Burma. 
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Section  15 


Mother's  Last  Days 

From  the  PUEBLO  CHIEFTAN :  "May  14,  1946. 

Mrs.  Jack  Caulfield  entertained  for  her  grandmother 
Mrs.  Samuel  Aldred  of  Avondale  honoring  the  latter 't 
85th  birthday.  Many  relatives  and  friends  gathered 
to  wish  her  well.  She  returned  their  greetings 
with  her  usual  cheerful  charm.  Mrs.  Caulfield's 
aunt,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Eno,  assisted  as  hostess. 

We  were  blessed  in  having  the  joy  of  Mamma 
with  us  for  ten  years  after  Papa  went  away.  She 
asked  so  little  for  herself  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  so  freely  of  her  wisdom  and  patience  to 
others. 

There  was  never  a  problem  so  great  or  distaste¬ 
ful  but  what  Mother  could  see  it  with  compassion, 
and  in  judging  the  character  of  others,  Mother's  j 
philosophy  was,  "Keep  your  own  polish  bright  and 
theirs  will  never  rub  off  on  you."  She  had 
nothing  but  contempt  for  those  who  could  "gag  on 
a  gnat"  and  still  "swallow  a  camel  behind  the 
door."  To  those  who  had  a  tendency  to  be  exposi-  j 
tive  she  was  apt  to  say,  "Save  your  breath  to  '  I 

cool  your  broth."  With  all  nine  of  her  children 
she  was  completely  impartial  and  she  often 
remarked,  "Children  are  like  brilliant  stones 
and  each  will  shine  if  given  his  place  in  the  j| 

light . «  ‘  | 
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Mother’s  hair  was  never  snow  white  but 
rather  remained  always  a  beautiful  grey.  She 
wore  it  parted  in  the  middle,  slightly  waved  and 
with  two  long  silver  braids  which  formed  a  plait 
around  her  head.  Mother  had  earlier  succumbed 
to  modern  styling  and  had  worn  her  hair  cut 
short  for  many. years,  but  later  in  life  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  more  conventional  long  hair.  Her 
mode  of  dress  changed  to  more  comfortable  lines 
with  emphasis  meant  to  draw  attention  to  collar, 
front  and  sleeves,  which  were  carefully  designed 
with  tucks,  lace  and  pretty  buttons.  Mother 
wore  all  pastel  shades  of  color  but  we  children 
preferred  blue,  which  reflected  her  eyes,  and 
yellow  to  match  the  sunshine  of  her  disposition. 

It  was  the  month  of  August  once  again  and 
the  sun  had  begun  to  pale,  for  soon  the  fields 
and  pastures  would  be  slipping  into  their  cloaks 
of  fall  colors.  Mother  sat  in  her  comfortable 
rocker  with  a  fresh  hairdo  of  waves  and  braids 
which  Jessie  had  just  completed  for  her.  The 
evening  had  been  spent  in  family  conversation 
for  I  had  been  away  and  just  recently  returned  and 
we  all  had  much  to  discuss. 

Shortly  after  retiring  Mother  awakened 
and  asked  to  sit  up.  She  was  having  a  heart 
attack.  I  called  the  others  and  we  held  her  in 
our  arms  until  she  asked  to  lie  down  again. 

As  she  left  our  arms  she  floated  away  from 
us.  Mother  was  here  in  the  same  room  where 
Father  had  been  and  I  regretted  that  the  same 
rays  of  sun  were  not  present  for  her  too,  but 
then  I  remembered  that  Mother  had,  instead,  a 
million  stars  and  the  moon  to  guide  her  on  her 
way.  Gentle  Mammp.  was  gone;  only  her  dear  sweet 
face  and  hands  were  still  with  us  ...  it  was 
August  9th,  1948. 
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Mother's  funeral  was  from  the  Davis  Montuary 
Chapel  on  August  11,  1948,  at  2:00  p.  m.  The 
Rev.  Frank  B.  Drew  of  the  Avondale  Methodist 
Church  officiated.  Her  service  was  much  the 
same  as  Father's  had  been  just  ten  years  before 
to  the  hour  on  August  11,  1938.  The  music 
chosen  was  "Going  Home"  and  "Beautiful  Isle  of 
Somewhere."  Eight  of  Mother's  grandsons  were 
her  pallbearers  and  interment  was  at  Mountain- 
view  Cemetery,  in  the  family  plot,  just  to  the 
left  side  of  Father. 


•  •  • 


In  this  book  I  have  tried  to  depict  my 
personal  feelings  of  our  home  and  native  soil 
along  with  the  strength  which  lies  in  acres  of 
land,  the  stalwart  hand  that  held  the  plow  as 
well  as  the  gentle  one  which  led  the  way,  the 
lure  of  winding  ditches,  the  timeless  appeal  of 
rolling  hills,  the  ever  shifting  winds  and 
...  The  Drifting  Years. 


-  The  End  - 


"The  past  is  the  bank  in  which  we 
store  our  most  valuable  possessions: 
the  memories  that  give  meaning  and 
depth  to  our  lives." 


xo . 
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Above : 

Samuel  Washington 
Aldred  I 
Bom  Lancashire 
Province,  Landcaster, 

Engl  ar^H 


Right : 

Mary  Janet  Macnab 
Aldred 

Bom  Glasgow,  Scotland 


Above : 

Eliza  Aldred,  sister 
of  S.  W.  Aldred  I 
Born  England 


Right : 

Mary  Janet  Aldred 
Born  Milwaukee,  Wiscon 
sin 


Left  to  right: 
Mary  Janet  Aldred 
Born  Wisconsin 
Elizabeth  Aldred 
Bora  Wisconsin 


* 


Samuel  Washington 
Aldred  II,  Age  34 


Samuel  Washington 
Aldred  II,  Age  73 


i 


William  Carlile  I 
Born  Ireland 


Nancy  Ellen  Whit  craft 

Carlile 

Born  Ohio 
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Left: 

Daniel  Christopher 
Born  Germany 


Below: 

Mcafea  Christopher 
Born  Germany 
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Walter  Blake  Carlile 
Born  Ohio 


■  ••••..  ■:  .  ■  •  -  ■  - 
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Julia  Ann  Christopher 

Carlile 

Born  Germany 
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I 
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Above:  Top  row  (left  to  right)  John  Carlile, 
Mr.  Hackney,  Sadie  Carlile,  Billie  Carlile, 
Abigale  Carlile,  Maria,  Jennie,  Louis,  Sam, 
Maggie,  Archie  and  Walter  Aldred 
Below:  (left  to  right)  Mabel  Russell  and 
Emma  Elizabeth  Aldred 


„f  s— 1 


rfib  El®  St  • 
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S.  W.  Aldred  II  family,  year  1897 
Standing  (left  to  right)  Janet,  Archie,  Lenora, 
Fred,  Walter,  Emma,  Maria 
Seated  (left  to  right)  Samuel, 


Elsie  and  Maggie 


Year  1912  (left  to  right)  Lon  Smith,  Orvill  Smith, 

Ed  McDonald,  Harold  Dunham,.  Louis  Aldred  and  Ted  Fields 
on  the  horse,  Charley  Dunham  and  Fred  Aldred 


Berry  School,  District  33,  Built  in  1897 

Top  row  (left  to  right)  Minnie  Myman,  Ellen  Marshall,  Edith  Mock, 
Miss  Myrtle  Wood,  Maria  Aldred,  Laura  Carlile,  Collins  Carlile, 
Emma  Nyman,  Ida  Nyman,  Irvan  Marshall,  Robert  Mock,  Elsie  Aldred, 
Wanda  Mock,  Archie  Aldred,  Willie  Berry  and  Claud  Marshall 
About  year  1902 


Daniel  Ryder,  half 
brother  of  Julia  Ann 
Christopher 


Archie  Samuel  Aldred 
Year  1917 


Samuel  and  Maggie 
Aldred  at  the  time 
of  their  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary 


Left  to  right: 
Aldred  boys,  Louis, 
Archie,  Walter  and 
Fred 

Year  1914 


Left  to  right: 

Aldred  girls,  Elsie, 
Lenora,  Maria,  Jennie 
and  Emma 
Year  1914 
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Helen  Pat,  ran  one-half  mile  in 
world  record  time  of  45  seconds. 


OWNERS: 

TRAINER: 

IOCKEY: 


HORSE: 

L.  ALDRSD 

R. J.  HULSE 

S.  MILLER 


HELEN  PAT 


DISTANCE: 
TIME: 
TRACK: 


FIVE  FURLONGS 

.  1:00  ,  _ 

LA  MESA 


RATON  N.M. 


PHOTO  BY  C,  T.  "TOMMY”  THOMPSON,  SAN  ANGELO,  TEXAS 
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The  Saga  of  the  Rock 

How  strange  indeed  are  the  things  that 
fascinate  a  boy.  When  brother  Louis  was  ten 
years  old,  in  his  various  roamings  over  the  hills 
of  home  with  his  gun  and  a  devoted  dog  at  his 
heels,  he  came  upon  a  huge  boulder  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  about  three 
feet  in  diameter.  As  he  looked  at  it,  the 
natural  quest  of  curiosity  came  to  him;  "How  big 
would  it  really  be,  someday  I'll  dig  it  out," 
he  thought.  In' his  young  imagination,  it  would 
be  a  small  job.  Louis  expounded  at  length  about 
the  great  rock.  Father  was  not  impressed  and 
remarked,  "Son,  I  can  lift  any  rock  on  this 
ranch." 

In  1938  the  rock  was  discussed  as  a  possibi¬ 
lity  of  a  grave  stone  for  father  as  it  was 
partially  out  of  the  ground  by  now.  A  stone¬ 
cutter  dissuaded  the  idea. 

News  has  reached  me  in  this  year  of  I960, 
forty— nine  years  later,  that  the  treasure  has 
been  raised  and  placed  in  the  back  yard  of  the 
Louis  Aldred  residence.  It  now  sits  above 
ground  approximately  27  inches  high  and  about 
36  inches  in  diameter  in  an  irregular  shape, 
weighing  2200  pounds.  In  Louis'  own  words  it 
took  him  49  years  to  dig  it  out  a  little  at  a 
time.  It  is  now  hoped  it  will  in  time  have  every 
name  of  the  descendants  of  the  Aldred  family 
chiseled  upon  its  surface. 
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Fred  James  Aldred  Family 

Married:  Rachel  Humphyers ,  December  1899,  Pueblo, 

Colorado 

Daughter:  Josephine  Jay 
Daughter:  Edna  Fay 
Daughter:  Grace  Janet 
Son:  Samuel  Louis 


Emma  Aldred  Smith  Family 
Married:.  Alonza  Evert  Smith,  April  1904, 

Portland,  Oregon 
Daughter:  Vesta  Louetta 
Son:  Alonza  Orvill 

Son:  Mahlon  Fredrick 

Mary  Janet  Aldred  Barmore  Family 
Married:  Roy  Barmore,  September  1911, 

Fresno,  California 
Daughter:  Margaret  Lenora 
Son:  Lauren  Aldred 

Son:  Samuel  (died  at  birth) 


Married : 
Son: 

Daughter: 

Son: 


Walter  Scott  Aldred  Family 
Pearl  Susan  Petry,  March  1910,  Pueblo, 
Colorado 
Delbert  Warren 
Audrey 
Wayne 


Twin  Daughters: 
Daughter: 

Son: 

Daughter: 

Son: 


Margaret  and  Marjorie 
Pearl  "Becky" 

Russell 
Verna  Lee 
Walter  "Buster" 


Maria  Aldred  Yarberry  Family 
Married:  John  Milton  Yarberry,  January  1909, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Daughter:  Theadosia  lone  "Pete" 

Son  (adopted):  Edward  Lyle 


Archie  Samuel  Aldred  Family 
Married:  Justine  Sagrilla,  September  1921, 

Cortez,  Colorado 
Son:  Archie  Kenneth 

Son:  James  Lee 

Daughter:  Elizabeth  (died  at  birth) 

Nora  Aldred  Banta  Family 
Married:.  Kenneth  Earl  Banta,  January  192 A, 

Pueblo,  Colorado 
Son:  Wayne  Earl 

Son:  Harold  Lyle 

Daughter:  Elsie  Lenora 

Louis  Warren  Aldred  Family 
Married:  Margaret  Gill,  March  3,  1923,  Pueblo 

Colorado 

Son:  William  "Billie" 

Married:  Ruth  Goldie  Kirgan,  December  1925, 

Denver,  Colorado 
Daughter  (adopted):  Carolyn  Lee 

Elsie  Aldred  Eno  Family 
Married:  Malcolm  Lafayette  Eno,  November  3, 

1910,  Raton  ,  New  Mexico 
Son:  Ronald  Archie,  born  Oct.  13,  1911 

Daughter:  El  Vera  Elsie,  born  March  12,  1913 
Son:  Malcolm  Lafayette,  Jr. ,  born  May  24, 

1918 
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Ronald  Eno  married  Fern  Ottle  Marcus  on 
December  19,  1936.  Fern  had  two  sons  Donell 
Ottle  and  Roy  Ronald  Marcus  by  a  former 
marriage.  Fern  Marcus  Is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Ottle  whose  father  Christian 
Ottle  was  born  December  26,  1830.  He  migrated 
to  North  Dakota  with  his  family  in  1887  help¬ 
ing  to  found  the  town  of  New  Salem,  North 
Dakota.  Christian  Ottle  owned  a  section  of 
land  in  the  town,  built  and  operated  a  general 
store.  Emil  Ottie  inhereted  the  business  and 
operated  it  -until  he  retired.  The  building 
is  still  in  use.  Part  of  the  section  of  land 
is  now  the  Graceland  Cemetery. 

El  Vera  Eno  married  Royal  L.  Robinson, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Robinson,  on 
August  18,  1934,  at  the  home  of  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Eno,  1510  South  Cascade 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  The 
bride  wore  a  gown  of  cream  slipper  satin 
with  short  train,  sweetheart  neck  and  long 
sleeves.  Their  attendants  were  Miss  Aribell 
Jaine,  El  Vera’s  bridesmaid  and  Ronald  Eno, 
brother  of  the  bride  was  Royal’s  best  man. 
Royal  was  born  January  7,  1912. 

t 

Malcolm  Lafayette  Eno,  Jr.  married 
Ellen  Glencille  Nall  of  Mobile,  Alabama, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  M.  Nall,  on 
June  6,  1952,  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  base  chapel  by  Chaplain 
Wilford  W.  Abrendt.  The  bride  wore  a  white 
lace  dress  over  white  organdy,  ballerina 
length  and  a  close  fitting  hat  of  matching 
lace.  Ellen  was  working  with  the  FBI  at 
this  time.  She  was  born  September  12,  1930. 

El  Vera  and  Royal  Robinson  have  two 
sons,  Royal  Jr.  bom  June  23,  1935,  at  - 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  and  Malcolm 
Ronald  born  February  24,  1943,  at  Tulsa, 
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Oklahoma.  Royal  "Robby"  Robinson  married  Stella 
May  Duckworth  of  Keyser,  West  Virginia,  on 
November  27,  1959,  in  the  Whitehaven  Presbyterian 
Church,  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Stella  was  born 
September  8,  1938.  Son,  Daniel  Malcolm,  was 
born  September  3,  I960. 
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Fred  James  Aldred,  born  July  26,  1878. 

Funeral  from  the  Davis  Mortury  Chapel,  2:00  p.  m. 
April  7,  1952,  Interment  in  Roselawn  Cemetery, 
with  Rev.  T.  Bruce  McDivitt,  St.  Paul  Methodist 
Church  officiating. 

Archie  Samuel  Aldred,  born  June  17,  1890. 
Military  funeral  from  the  Davis  Mortuary  Chapel, 
10:30  a.  m. ,  October  8,  1956,  with  Rev.  H.  C. 
Alley,  Avondale  Methodist  Church  officiating. 
Interment  was  In  the  Mountainvlew  Cemetery. 

Emma  E.  Aldred  Smith,  born  April  23,  1880. 
Funeral  from  the  Davis  Mortuary  Chapel,  2:00 
p.  m.  July  12,  1958  with  Rev.  Charles  Nowlen 
of  the  St.  Paul  Methodist  Church  officiating. 
Interment  was  In  the  Mountainvlew  Cemetery  in 
the  family  plot. 

Malcolm  L.  Eno,  Sr.,  born  April  1,  1890. 

Funeral  from  Remple  Chapel,  2:00  p.  m.  on 
July  11,  1957,  with  Dr.  Skeen  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Baptist  Church  officiating. 
Interment  was  in  the  Evergreen  Cemetery, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
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Walter  Scott  Aldred,  born  April  12,  1884 
Funeral  was  from  the  Kirkwood  Memorial  Church, 
April  20,  I960,  ih  Penrose,  Colorado.  Rev. 
Fredrich  Speer  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the 

Valhalle  Cemetery,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 
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